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HENRY WARE, JR. 
It does our hearts good to find in those differ- 





ing so much from us in their Theology so genu- 
ine an appreciation of the Christian character of | 
Henry Ware, Jr., as the following from the | 
New-Englander—a work which we are always | 
glad to see. Our readers, we know, will thank 
us for the whole article. 


From a pernsal of ‘* Ware’s Hints on Extem- | 
poraneous Preaching,”’ from the title of some | 


others of his published works, and from his gen- | 
eral reputation, we had known something of him, 


as an earnest and effective practical writer, and 
| 





as a man of serious religious spirit But it was 

far trom our thoughts to expect te feel any strong | 
interest in a memoir of one whose life was most- 

ly spent in a circle of men whose theoretic views | 
on some of the main points of Christian dvetrine | 
differ widely from our own, and, as we are con- 
strained to believe, from the Bible. We esteem 
it a privilege, however, to render the tribute of | 
onr admiration and praise to true Christian ex- 

cellence, wherever it may be found; and there- | 
fore we own, most cheerfully and gladly, the | 
lively interest with which we have read again | 
and again this simple, dignified and unambitious 
memuir, the modest offering of brotherly affee- | 
tion, written in perfect keeping with the unpre 
tending goodness and greatness of him whom it 
commemorates. It is a record of the life of a 
Christian minister, the perusal of which, we 
think, can scarcely fail to quicken and instruct | 
any one who loves, and serves, or intends to | 
serve, inthe work of the ministry, the same} 
Master. For ourselves, we are free to confess, | 
that we have risen from the perusal of these vol- | 
umes, with a feeling of near and sacred friendship | 
for the man, with the thought that it would have | 
been a rich privilege to have been an occasional at- | 
tendant upon his preaching, and to have been led | 
by him to the throne of grace, and with purified | 
and exalted views of the nature and excellence | 
of the work of the Christian ministry. With | 
these views of this memoir, we feel bound to 

give a more extended account of it and its sub-! 
ject, than was given in the brief notice which ap- | 
pearance in our pages, shortly after its publica- | 
tion. 

It is not our purpose to give a narrative of Mr. | 
Ware's life. Nor do we design to set forth his 
literary merits, which were certainly of a rare and | 
superior order, nor to give an analysis of his pure | 
and lovely character, which won for him, while 
living, a high place in the esteem of Christians 
of all denominations. Much less do we propose | 
to controvert his denominational views, which, | 
though they distinctly appear, do net occupy a| 
very prominent place in this memoir, as they did | 
not in his preaching. We can not indeed refrain 
from a smile of wonder at the traditional notion | 
of Calvinism which passes current with the Uni-| 
tarians, as the veritable creed of the orthodox in 
New England. And they perhaps have ready 
an answering smile at our misconceptions of 
their real practical views of truth, and our preju-* 
dice. Very well. We only hope that the time’ 
is at hand when the Unitarians and ‘Trinitarians | 
of New England, neighbors as they are in local.- | 
ity, and nearer still to each other in the world of 
letters will not fear to become acquainted with. 
and to understand and appreciate each other. 
Then, if they still feel bound earnestly to dissent 
from, and oppose, each other, as they may, the 
controversy will at least have the dignity of 
freedom from personal prejudice and of purity 
and comprehensiveness ef doctrinal statement. 
Ware, however, was not, though he easi!y might 
have been, an eminent theologian. A cuntrover- 
sy with Unitarianism over these unpretending | 
vulumes, which, while they conceal nothing, ob- 
trude nothing, would seem to us out of place, 
and in very bad taste. Siill less would we at- 
tempt the ungracious task of laboring to cast sus- 
picion upon Ware’s Christian and ministerial 
character, because his views of theology do not 
agree with our own. We do not feel called | 
upon to hew down the tree, and seek, by an 
analysis of its sap and internal structure, to prove 
that its fruit, however fair it may seem, and 
however good it may taste, must be bed—that its 
apples must be apples of Sodom: nor, because | 
other trees which grow in the same inclosure | 
and soil appear to bring forth leaves only, will | 
we include that this does not bear genuine fruit, | 
and thus debar ourselves from the enjoyment and | 
profit which it may afford. | 

We would not be understood to mean that | 
Ware's religious character and life were the le- | 
Zitluate offspring of Unitarianism or ‘* Liberal | 
Christianity,”’ distinctively considered. We do 
not mean or thiak so. Far from it. His inter- 
course with Christians and ministers of other de- 
nominations was frequent and familiar. He some- 
times preached in the pulpits of the orthodox 
with great acceptance. And we are constrained 
to believe that he was indebted more than either | 
he or his biogrspher seems to be aware, to other | 
than distinctively Unitarian influences. 

But we do not wish to discuss this point. It} 
is sufficient, for the object which we have in| 
view, to judge the tree by its fruits, according to 
our Saviour’s infallible rule. Our main purpose 
in calling the attention of our readers to these | 
volumes, is to set forth Ware’s characteristic ex- | 
cellences in the discharge of the duties of that| 
calling which was the formative idea and soul of | 
his whole life, the ealling of a Christian misnis- | 
ter. We would approach this pleasant task, not | 
with a self-complacent patronizing air, but with | 
an unaffected sense of our own deficiencies by the | 
side of this rare example of -ninisterial excel-| 
lence. 

As his biographer has well remarked, Henry | 
Ware, Jr., was one of those in whom the man is 
only the continuation of the boy. Wordsworth’s 


odd but beautiful phrase, ** The child is father of | 
the man,”’ has exactness of meaning when appli- | forming his mind and heart. 
There was nothing | his excellence were indeed far higher than any 


ed to such men as Ware. 
fragmentary, there were no abrupt changes, no 
marked contrasts, no dark intervals, between one | 
part of his life and another. 
which we will, was like another, and the pro- 
gress which was made in it was that of even, | 
regular growth. There was also a beautiful | 
symmetry and harmony between the parts of his | 
mind and character. All were in keeping, and 
in just completeness. The sane qualities of | 
mind and heart which early showed themselves, | 
passed over, without any specific or abrupt} 
Change, into youth and manhood. There was | 
evident growth, ripening, strengthening, as his | 
years glided on ; but there was nu characteristic 
‘ifference, either mental or moral, between ‘* Jit- | 
tl Henry Ware,’’ and the Rev. and Prof. Hen- 
Ty Ware. The same seriousness of character, 
the same goud sense, correct judgment and prac- 
“cal turn, balancing an imagination of not inferior 
PoWer, the same method and facility in writing, | 
Which characterized the youth and the man, were | 
seen, thaugh without unhealthful precocity, in 
the boy of eight years. The same gentleness of 
heart, the same gentienes of action, and the same 
‘Ivacity aud playfulness of disposition, which | 
characterized the child, survived in their inte rity | 
the passage from childhood to manhood, his | 
“ity and symmetry give to his mind and charac- | 
‘et. a peculiar charm. Itis at once easy and 
Celightful to look into such a mind and heart. | 
&st very peculiarities, however, are to some | 
minds signs of medocrity. There is an aspect of 
‘amenesy which does not suit the eye that re- 





j and made me happy. 


janother than Henry owed to his father.”’ 


One ces take | 


quires abrupt contrast and high colors. Yet, if 
the univn of a broad and sound understanding, 
with fair poetic powers, a refined taste, a rare 
talent for practical execution, most amiable and 
gentle affections, and a pure and upright purpose, 
is uncommon, then Henry Ware, Jr., possessed 
no common mind and character. 

It is implied in what has been said, that reli- 
gion very early assumed its proper sway in his 
heart. Frown the very first, he was the subject 
of clear and decided religious impressions. The 
parents under whose watchful training and 
councils, his early character was formed, were 
unusually solicitous for the early cultivation of 
religious feelings, and the establishment of reli- 
gious habits in ther children, and were watchful 
for opportunities to make religious impressions 
upon their minds. Of his mother, who died in 
his boyhood, he retained an affectionate remem- 
brance. In a poem composed by him the year of 
her death, when he was only eleven years old, 
he thus speaks of her, 


“O may I live like her, and like her die; 
Living, to God's co 1 mands my soul apply ; 
Blameless and virtuous be in all men’s sight, 
And try to prc ve myself to God aright ; 
Dying, to his just will my soul resign, 

And count the triumphs of the righteous mine. 
Mother, the last commands from thee received, 
(When almost at the goal of life arrived,) 

And all which when alive thou didst impart, 
Be ever written on my faithful heart. 

Those precepts ever be my guide, my friend, 
My comforter, till life’s drear journey end. 

If ever from my heart those w rds be lost, 

As sand upon the foaming ocean tossed ; 

Ife’er from virtue’s path, the perfect way, 

In which thou taught’st me, I shall go astray, 
O! may thy sainted shade my ways reprove, 
With all the kmdness of thy former love.”—Vol. 1, p. 23. 


In a poem of Jater date, ** The Dream of Life,”’ 
there are some exquisite touches vy the hand of 
filial affection ; 

“There stood my bed ; 
There I lay waiting for a mother’s kiss, 
And soft good-night ; then breathless sought to catch 
Her last faint footstep as she slow retired ; 
Then drew the blanket on my face and slept. 
Time in its lengthened flight has wrought such change, 
That hardly could I recognize those walls ; 
But that sweet evening hiss, I feel it now, 
I hear that soft good-night, that parting step 
Sill faintly fall upon my waiting ear. 


What darkness followed then! 


The sacred light of home was dimmed : 
The tender smile. the voice of patient love, 
The anxious counsel, the directing e) e, 
Cheered the sad pathway of my youth no more. 
The shadow settled on my heart. The world 
Had other lights, but none to fill that void ; 
And friends, but nove that wore a mothe’r heart.” 
Vol. I, p. 24. 


In a fictitious prose work, entitled Jotham An- 
derson, he is supposed also to refer to his moth- 
er: 


‘* My earliest recollection of her is in the act 
of teaching me to pray, when she every evening 
took me on her knees, and, clasping my little 
hands, nade me repeat after her my childish peti- 
tions. Methinks I still see the beaututul expres- 
sien of her maternal eye, and feel the kiss, full 


of affection and-piety, with which she closed the | 


service. At such times she would explain to me 
the purposes of prayer, and teach me to love he 
good Being, who gave me father and mother, 
It was her practice, also, 
to seize the moments when my young heart was 
overflowing with cheerfulness and good-will, to 
remind me of the Father above, and direct my 
gratitude to him.”—Vol. I, p. 25. 


It was, however, to his surviving parent that 
he was most consciously indebted. ‘* No human 
being,’’ says his brother, ** could owe more to 
The 
utmost confidence was established between them; 
and with an earnest care, counsel and sympathy 
did the father regard and seek his son's improve- 
ment. Passing bis boyhood and youth under 
such parental influences, he gave increasing ev- 
idence, as he grew in years, of-being ruled by the 


| fear and the love of God. 


It bears more directly on our purpose, while 
it also illustrates the strength of his religious 
feelings, and in good part explains the unity of 
his character aud life, that he had far back in 
his early remembrances, and thencefurward, the 
idea of becoming a minister of the Gospel. Nor 
was it a mere childish faney, such as would nat- 
urally seize the mind of aclergyman’s son. It 
was a ruling purpose, which more than any thing 
else gave direction. unity and efficiency to his 
efforts for hisown improvement. ‘1 doubt, in- 
deed,” says his brother, (Vol. I, p. 10,) ** wheth- 
er the idea of a different one ever presented it- 
self seriously or for any length of time, from the 
days when he preached a juvenile sermon of his 
own composition from a cradle turned on end as 
a pulpit, to that in which he actually assumed 
the office of a minister of the Gospel, and made 
his appearance in the sacred desk.’’ This pur- 
pose, while it did not induce an unseemly gravity 
kept him through his College life in a remarka- 
ble purity and gentleness of life and manners. 

For a few months of the latter part of his 
college course, he taught a common school at 
Beverly. During his residence there a revival 
of religion occurred. He was brought into close 
contact with the orthodex, and learned their 
views. His own religious feelings seem to have 
been much quickened. Afiter leaving college; 
he taught a year or twoin Exeter Academy un- 
der Dr. Abbott. It washere that he was brought 
more than ever before into the society of literary 
men. and on a footing of equality. It was here 
especially that he matured in his own mind his 
views of the nature and duties of the Christian 
ministry, and deliberately devoted himself to its 
sacred work. The nearer he drew to the fulfil- 
ment of this !ong cherished purpose, the more 
did he dwell upon the sacredness of the duties of 
the ministerial office ; and with a quickened zeal, 
a more assiduous self-culture, and a more entire 
devotedness, did he surrender himself to prepa- 
ration for his high calling. 4 

Returning from Exeter to Cambridge, he gave 
himself wholly to studies bearing directly upon 
the ministerial work. The theological instruc- 
tion given at Cambridge at that time amounted 
to little, and must have been of small moment in 
The sources of 


routine of theological study. hile yet em- 
ployed in teaching at Exeter, he had been called 
upon to fill the pulpit for a few weeks in the ab- 
sence of the pastor, by reading sermons of his 
own selection, and conducting the devotional ex- 
ercises. All were delighted ; anda distinguished 
civilian, (Judge Smith) on leaving church the 
last Sabbath during which Ware thus officiated, 
remarked to Dr. Abbott, “‘ [have attenced church 
in Boston*New York and Philadelphia, and I 
do not recollect ever to have been better satisfied 
with the exercises of four Sabbaths, than with 
those of this young man of yours, He will be 
eminent in his profession.” a 

Yet it is illustrative of the unambitious nature 


‘of the man, that his first effurts at preaching, 


which were not made until a considerable time 
after his receiving his ‘* approbation,” made no 
strong impression. ‘The same thing was strik- 
inuly shown by the fact, that there was a long 
interval between his first and second engagement 
to preach to the Second Church in Boston, over 
which he was afterwards ordained Pastor, Jan. 
Ist, 1817. Here was formed the sacred tie 
which bound him long and Jate, which was never 
in his own feeling sundered, nor was separated 
in form, until long after, through ill health, he 
had ceased to be able to perform pastoral duties, 
nor then until he had been installed in a new yet 
kindred office, that of Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology at Cambridge. Even there he was only 
gathering up the rich fraits of his pastoral ex- 
perience. lie was characteristically a pastor. 


Having entered thus upon a work to which his 
life was devoted, he was in a position congenial 
to his tastes, the pastor of a fleck, not the most 
highly cultivated, nor yet ignorant, not the rich- 
est, nor yet the poorest, but composed of the 
middle class to whom he unambitiously thought 
his tale t best adapted. Here we behold him, 
loving and beloved, and wielding a power unex- 
pected from one so unassuming. ere we are 
to study him and learn the secret of his genuine 
strength and influence. 

But let us first set before us the picture drawn 
by his successor, Rev. Chandler Robbins. 


‘The throng of worshipers swelled from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath. The influence of the pulpit 
became more powerful and deep. Its invitations 
to holiness became more persuasive ; its calls to 
duty more stirring ; its appeals to the conscience 
more pungent ; its discourses to the understand- 
ing more convincing ; its addresses to the affec 
tions more constraining.’ ‘ There were more 
splendid edifices than these old walls. There 
were more wealthy and fashionable and highly 
cultivated congregations, than that which gath- 
ered around him with attentive faces and capti- 
vated hearts. There were more graceful rheto- 
ricians and more learned theologians occupying 
the sacred desk. But where was there a temple 
more fragrant with the breath of devotion, more 
beautiful with the spiritual adornings of holiness 
and peace? 
harmonious or more engaged’ And where was 
the preacher, whose whole air, and action, and 
tones, were more suited tu the messages of Heav- 
en, whose discourses and whose prayers had 
more power of moral and spiritual effect !’—Vol. 
I, pp. 103, 104. 


Nor will it be out of place to add the humbler 
testimony of an aged woman, who was an oc- 
leasional listener to his preaching. She said 
ithat** she always loved to hear him preach. 
| She did not know what it was. There was 
nothing remarkable in his appearance or looks. 
| He was ne great of an oratur, yet every body 
| was glad to see him come into the pulpit — 
| There seemed to be something in him different 
\fromother men." What wasit' Whence this 
power which did not lie in dazzling eloquence, 





graceful rhetoric, yet was unquestionably great 
and beneficent? This is now to be our study. 

It can hardly fail to strike the reader of this 
memoir, that a Jove for the pastoral work was 
no small element of his efficiency. It wasa long 
cherished love. It had grown with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength. It was not 
the zeal of a novice, who, because the love of 
God had been shed abroad in his heart, finds him- 
self impelled forthwith to take upen him the of- 
|fice of a Christian teacher, Nor was it the 
jeagerness of the aspirant afier fame in the reli- 
| gious community, who would thus reconcile his 
jreligion with his ambition. He entered upon 
ithe duties of his profession, not because he re- 
| garded that profession as the most eligible, nor 
| because he was driven to sacrifice his inclination 
ito a sense of duty; but because he truly and 
‘heartily loved the work of a minister. Singular- 
ily free as he was from the mere amor habendi, it 
jean with difficulty be conceived that he was led 
to assume the ministerial office by regard for its 
emoluments. Though he was by no means in- 
| different to the voice of human praise, yet, as 
| appears in this memoir, he very early learned to 
i detect and watch against this infirmity. Had a 

pleasant congenial, literary occupation with its 
}meed of honor been his object, it would have 
| been found, without assuming the arduous duties 
| and responsibiliues of a pastor, by one who was 
| nurtured in the bosom of Harvard, and was well 
fitied to pursue with high success the walks of 
elegant hterature. * 

Nor was there to be found in Ware that native 
eloquence and that freedom in promis*uous inter- 
course, which might incline a religious man to 
becoine a preacher of the Gospel. Just the op- 
posite to this was trae of him. To say that he 

loved the emoluments, the praise,.he esteem, the 
|literary occupation, the scope for eloquence and 
general influence which the office afforded, and 
jthat for these reasons he assumed it, is to say 
| what no candid reader of his life can believe. H- 
|loved the work for its ownsake. That love was 
lexercised in full view of the cares of the office ; 
jand it coutinued, meek and uncomplaiving, 
cheerful and strong, under the wearing, exhaust- 
jing pressure of its labors. ‘Tv become a minister 
jof Christ had been the dream of his childhood, 
j the deliberate and constant parpose of his youth. 
This desire had grown so habitual as to take its 
place, as a matter ofcourse, side by side with his 


jvalural affections. The work of the Christian 








| mivistry required meditation on religious subjects, | 


|to which he was strongly inclined ; it gave an op- 
| portunity fora kind of attachment to his fellow- 
inen, captivating to a good man of gentle and 
| amiable affeetions and streng sympathies ; it coa- 
vected hin direetly with God and Christ, and 
| offered a field for the highest usefulness to man ; 
|therefore it was that Ware strongly and purely 
loved it. Seldom indeed, we think, has that 
|love been fuund so strong and pure, so wholly 
}untinged by a romantic fancy, so lithe debased 
iby the mixture of unworthy aims and desires. 
This Jove for his work made it to him a source 
of the highest happiness. ** First of all,’’ he 
writes soon after bis ordination, ** let me tell you 
how happy tam, too happy | am afraid.” This 
love fur his work led him ‘o crave more and more 
lof it, to devise and exeeute continually and with 


people in forming and conducting Sabbath 
schools for the children, Bible classes for the 
youth, aud special meetings for the instruction 
of those whe were poor and neglected. This 
love for his work, Jed him, against the dictates 
of friends, to fix his residence in a part of the 
city otherwise undesirable. ‘ His was a North 
end parish, and he must be a North end man.” 
This love rendered his people, of all ranks and 
ages, the object of a devoted affection and sym- 
pathy, such as 1s seldom felt. Whether at home, 
or journeying in pursuit of health, in his native 
land, on the ocean, or the distant continent, his 
people evidently lay as near to his heart as any, 
if not nearer than any, other earthly object. 
Even when it became proper that the tie should 
be nominally broken, he could hardly think or 
speak of his peuple, except as those who were 
bound to him forever. It was enough to know 
that any one was his successor in the pustoral 
office, to awaken the strongest interest in his 
prosperity and usefulness. Such a love, while 
it is the spring of other excelleucies, goes far of 
itself toward accounting for the throng of delight- 
ed and serious worshippers, who on the Sabbath 
and at other times were eager to place themselves 
under his instruction and influence. 

Along with this trait there was in Ware a re- 
markable earnestness and singleness of purpose. 
Earnestness was characteristic of him, whether 
asa bey, a youth, or a man. While he spoke 
and thought as a boy, he yet thought and spoke, 
with a sobriety unusual though not unbecoming 
to boyhood. The same seriousness of character 
gave maturity and manliness of thinking to his 
youth, and spread itself over all the laborious 
years of his manhood. He lived in earnest. 
Death and immortality were to him familiar and 
animating subjects of thought. He kept tne 
highest ends of life in view. He devoted him- 
self to the will of his Master, to the work of self- 
culture, and to the highest good of men. Ab- 
horring every thing like can’, and maintaining a 
constant truthfulness of character, he did yet 
with heroic self-sacrifice, and with a spirit of 
stern fidelity, devote himself to life’s earnest 
work. This he did not as a matter of constrained 
and gloomy self-mortification, but because he 
saw a worthy obj-ct to be accomplished. Since 
there was good of the highes: kind to be done, 
he aimed heartily to do it. The man was lost in 
the object. Even on the verge of the grave, 
with the full knowledge that flesh and -heart were 
failing, that life was fast ebbing to its close, he 
is still fuund planning and cxecuting with the 
eagerness and alacrity of vigorous — 





Where was there a Society more | 


nor flaming zeal, nor profound theology, nor} 


eagerness, plans forthe religious welfare of his | 


He was also peculiarly single-minded. How- 
ever multifarious his studies and plans might 
seem, the unitv of his purpose was remarkable 
and easily discernible. Whether engaged as 
pastor or professor, there was a single, earnest 
purpose of the highest usefulness, running 
through and animating all his labors, and giving 
unity to his employment ; a purpose which found 
its most perfect realization in that which was the 
great busine-s of life, the work ofa pastor. With 
little of high enthusiasm in his constitution, buf 
with the beauty, purity and elevation of a single 
and conscientious purpose, he gave himself in 
his early years to preparation for his high call- 
ing, in the way of forming plans of sermons, 
constructing sermons, observing and criticising 
the styles of different preachers, fixing in his own 
mind his idea of what a sermon ‘should be both 
in matter and in style, habituating himself to ex- 
temporaneous speaking, getiing information, 
studying the Bible critically, and above all in 
jealousy examining his owfmotives cultivating 
the religious affections, and striving after that 
purity of purpose and superior excellence of cha- 
racter which seemed to him quite indispensable in 
a Christian minister. 

It is interesting in this view to see how calmly 
and cheerfully, in obedience to his ruling pur- 
pose, he set aside or indefinitely postponed his 
jeatly predilections for poetic composition, which 
cherished and followed, as he would have cher- 
ished and fullowed them if he had made poetry 
| his chief pursuit, would have gained him no mean 
| place among the poets of America. He prefer- 
| ted usefulness to fame. During the latter part 
| of his life, when laid aside from official duties, he 
| wrote much in a miscellaneous way for the pe- 
|riodical press. His wife one day said to him 
| while thus occupied, that ‘‘ she wished instead 

of frittering away his time and thoughts in this 
{ way upon ephemeral productions, he would con- 
| centrate the same amount upon some single wor. 
which would be of substantial value.’’ His 
pleasant answer was, ** N »w that is your ambi- 
|tion for my; for mv part, Iam glad to do the 
| little good I ean in any way that presents itself ; 
|no matter it all is forgutten to-morrow, provided 
a seed is sown tu day ; it will germinate some 
time or other.” 
| Just so single-minded was he through his 
| whole ministerial ,ife. He seems seareely to 
j have thought of anything else than his duties as 
ja minister By such singleness of purpose was 
, he prompted in the various plans which he was 
}ever devising for the religious benefit of his 
| people, in his familiar interconrse with them as 
|well asin his public official dities. Sound- 
| minded, self-possessed, ever on the alert, ever 
| busy, he was always practically in earnest. We 
|can easily imagine the unobserved yet mighty 
| influence which would flow forth unbidden in his 
| public ministrations from one thus earnest and 
| single-minded. There was no ambitious nor 
| even conscientious striving to be in earnest; but 
| there was earnestness itself, the earnestness of a 
| nan who spoke practically to bis fellow-men, on 
| things of the greatest practical weight ; an ear- 
| nestness which was felt to be jnseparable from 
|the man, the earnestness of one who felt and 
jthought what he spoke, and wha spoke simply 
| fur the benefit of his fellow-men what he felt and 
}thought. An earnestness which was felt to be 
real, the more deeply because anaccompanied 
| with any flights of imagination, or fits of emo- 
| Hon, or ostentation of style, or attempts at pinlo- 
| sophical novelties, could nat fail to produce its 
|own deep and wholesome effucis upon the mind 
}of the hearer. 
| We may. not, however, separate from these 
j qualities in Ware, his corréet idea of the object 
of the ministry. Thete was in him not only 
| earnestness and singleness, but also justness of 
purpose. Unhappily these things are not al- 
wavs together in the Christian tniaister. There 
is many an earnest and single-minded man who 
tails of knowing the precise object of preaching 
jte word; many a man, who, though he has the 
| right end in view, conceives of that end too vague- 
ly and unsteadily for the full and wholesome 
effect of it upon his ministrations. On this point 
| Ware was like himself, sound-ininded and prac- 
jtieal. He had little sympathy with those who, 
| for the Gospel, would utter soft sentimentalisms 
jand rapt discourses npon immortality, and who 
love to conduct their hearers into the moonshine 
jof vague speculations, rather than into the sun- 
Said he, ‘* I like some 





light of revealed truth. 
/ roaghness, I should learn to sleep if my minister 
| were never veaturesome, never hazarded a bold 
idea or expression.’’ And again, in a letter to 
his brother, the author of ** Probus,’’ he thus 
sets forth his views upon a graver matter, inci- 
dently treated of in that book. 

** As regards the Christian delineation, Ithink 
from what occurred in former times, that your 
tendency may be to regard it too exelusive- 
lly as a Revelation of Immortality, and too little 
asa Remedy for Sin. The former is the vein 
for speculative philosophers and for poets ; the 
| latter for real life and substantial influence, and 
| that to which its whole power is due. The doc- 
| twine of Immortality, without its stern application 
} to the conscience. and the other doctrine of the 
| world’s actual depravity, would have been 
‘worth little; and the New Testament, and all 
ithe history of the Christian progress, show the 
| great fact of regeneration to be the chief thing 
jof pithgand moment.’’* * ** There is no sa- 
lisfactory view of our religion and its efficacy 
from any other poiat.’’—Vol. II, p. 178. 

The deliverance of men from sin, the produc- 
tion of the Christian character and life in them— 
| this in his view was the sole end of the ministry. 
Thathe did set before him and keep before bi 
this end, more distinctly, steadfastly and singly 
‘than is common, we fully believe. And what 
|beeomes of the utility and the efficacy of the 

minister, if he have not this end before him. To 
amuse and entertain his audience with polished 
literary essays, to purify the taste, to inform the 
mind on points of science, are not the legitimate 
objects of the Christian minister. Useful in 
'themsleves, and proper in their place, as they 
lare, they are not the distinctive objects of his 
jministry. He may accomplish these objects, and 
| purpose to accomplish them, incidentally ; but he 
| degrades his office and destroys its whole signifi- 
| cance. if he fur a moment lets them become any 
| part of his engrossingend. Nor should he think 
| it his end to set forth in their theoretic form and 
| logical proofs the doctrines of God's word, ac: 
| companied with appropriate practical infereaces. 
| Nor is it his proper aim to populariz> these doc- 
| trines by any illustrations which may seem plau- 
)sible and taking; nor to clothe them with the 
| uisty profundiiies of an extemporized <eoiggg 
to the great adiniration of the unthinking. 1s 
proper object is not even to explain acd entorce 
the word of God. This is only the means to his 
end. His end is not to contend earnestly fur the 
truth, but to affect the heart and Jife. He deals 
not with an abstract, but a concrete subject, the 
minds and hearts of his people The rough ma- 
terial is placed befure him, the defaced soul to be 
fashioned anew after the pure and perfect image 
of his Redeemer. So thougtt Ware, and there- 
tore the business of a minister was to hima grave 
and earnest business, beyond the maintenauce of 
any assumed professional gravity, beyond any 
philosophic or theol»gic interest in the truth. 
| He cared for nothiag which did not stir the soul 
lo some good practical end. ‘The simplicity and 
| sincerity with which he yielded himself to this 
jend, and intensely stretched his powers for it, 
| was what characterized him as preacher and pas- 
_tor, gave profound effect to his ministrations, and 
| finally wore him out in the service. Aud when 
‘he assumed the professor’s chair, in the height 
|of his reputation, and amid high-raised expecta- 
\tions, the critical eyes of Cambridge students 
could discover nothing but the simple, unambi- 
| tious, earnest desire of the highest usefulness in 
| preparing them for the same work ; a conviction 
|which could hardly fail to produce upon their 
_minds, as it had dune upon the popular mind, a 
| profound impression in favor of the man, and of 
| the justness and moment of his object. 

| With regard to the means by which Mr. Ware 


| 








tried to meet an object so high and arduous, he 
was correct, almost to singularity, in his high es- 
timate of the importance of superior religious ex- 
cellence in the minister. This opinion was ani- 
formly acted upon, and frequently expressed by 
him, at all periods of his life, and was constantly 
enjoined upon students in theology under his in- 
struetion. [tis expressed very fully in a letter 
to his own son, then about to make ciwice of his 
father’s profession. ‘* ‘'o make a good and hap- 
py minister, a man must be such from taste and 
affection; he must be a religious man first; he 
must be a minister because impelled to be so by 
his religion, and not be religious beeause impelled 
to be so by his profession. 1 could be happy, 
therefore, in encouraging you to this great step, 
just in proportion as I had cause to believe. that 
an interest in religious things had become the 
chief and moving concern in your mind.”’ No 
minister, we suppose, was ever more free from 
professional airs and assumptions, than Ware. 
None we believe was ever more successful than 
he in performing his ministerial duties, simply as 
a religious man speaking to his fellow-men, and 
telling them of that which he himself had expe- 
rienced, and summoning them to embrace the 
same faith, to taste the same joys, gain the same 
vietories and pursue the same objects. In his 
judgment, all of the professional which there 
should be in a Christian minister, consists in his 
being a leader and example in those Christian 
qualities and enterprises, 10 which he summons 
his fellow-men. He felt how necessary it was 
to the successful discharge of his duties, that.he 
should possess in a superior degree those quali- 
ties of character which he inculcated upon others, 
just as itis needful that the successful general 
should possess superior courage, skill, energy 
and endurance. 

Ware frequently and earnestly deprecated a 
tendency, which he thought he detected, in the 
public estimate of ministers, to exalt intellectual 
above moral qualifications for the office. In his 
own theory and practice he reversed the order. 
In his view, the genuine power of the pulpit lay 
vot in the superiority of the spoken to the written 
word, nor in the tones and manner, and impres- 
siveness of style, and weight of thought, but in 
the man who spoke. If he uttered his own ex- 
perience truthfully, and withvut exaggeration, 
there was genuine power. Then there was 
truth, not merely transmitted through a mouth- 
piece, but received, divested and acted forth as| 
the product of the living man. Of course the| 
more impressively this was done, the better. But | 


when the material itself was wanting, or fell short | 


uf the preacher's representation, then all the arts | 
ind tricks of wratory were a poor substitute, un- | 
worthy of the high office. 

And in our own judgment, no preacher has 
truer dignity. deeper or more wholesome efficien- 
‘y than he, who, in his representations of faith, 
leclares just what he himself believes aud no 
nore, and in the shape in which the truth pre- 
sents itself to his own mind; who sets forth that | 
style of Christian character, which he himself ex- 
emplifies and seeks to perfect, and no other; who | 
irges those motives which he finds it practicable | 
io be governed by ; whose preaching, and whose 
prayers are in deed and in truth, the just, faith- 
ful and living expression of the- practical views 
ind notions of the man, and not of some abstract | 
traditional and mooted style of piety and religious | 
luty, which it may be every body is praising, but | 
in which no body sincerely believes. The work | 
f such a man will abide. Succeeding genera- | 
tions may build upon it as a foundation. The! 
Christian preacher who dares not be thus true to| 
himself and to his own religicus experience, | 
‘hrough fear of sone phantom of orthodoxy, or 
some idol of the religions public, aets unworthily | 
of the plain dignity of a religious teacher, and 
forsakes the only source of the truest power. 
The Christian preacher..who dares. thus ufler 
himself, or rather-the working of God's grace in 
himself, will find a fountain of thought and feel-| 
ing fresh and perennial, the flowings forth of | 
whieh cannot fail to cheer, refresh and render | 
fruitful in good words and works, the hearts of | 
his hearers, 

At the same time, who does not see and feel, 
as Ware deeply and solemnly felt, the obligation 
unposed, in this view, upon the minister who 
would be at once true to himself, and efficient in 
his ministrations, to engage with diligence in the | 
work of self-culture, that he may first be and do 
all that he would lead his people to be and to do. | 

Having this idea of religious character and ex- | 
perience as the true source of ministerial effi- | 
ciency, War- regarded thie private intercourse of | 
ihe minister with his people as not less important | 
than his work in the pulpit. Not that he was) 
nuch inclined to religious conversation, or had a! 
high opinion of its utility. But he would bring | 
efure his people familiarly in its every-day ex: | 
pression, the power of a Christian characier. He! 
wught to make that power as pervasive as possi- | 
le in its efficiency. He would thus lead his | 
people to receive the words of the preacher with | 
the sime unhesitating confidenee, with which, in | 
private intercourse, they had learned to trust in | 
he man. and to yie'd to his influence. 

It scarcely need be added, in speaking of one 
30 just-minded as Ware, that he went for his} 
faith to the great and common source of all trie | 
viety, the Bible. In distinetion from all thealo- | 
zieal dogmas, instead of the uncertaiuties of hu-| 
nan speculation, he rested, and loved to rest his | 
fiith upon the simple verities of revelation, espe- 
ially on Him who is revealed as the way, the} 
irath and the life. He early saw and shunned | 
these tendencies in his own denomination to ex- 
lt huinan reason above revelation, which have 
since issued in such pernicious vagaries. Did 
our limits permit, we should love to lay before 
ur readers a letter of his, to one who was Jost 
in the blinding mazes of human speculation, 
which shows the child-like simplicity of his own 
faith in Christ. His faith and integrity were 
equally evineed, in his promptly calling to ac- 
count his cherished friend and successor, Emer- 
son, fur some of his lawless, and as he viewed 
them, unhallowed and anti-scriptural specula- 
tions, 

The word of God, not as a dead-letter but in 
proportion as he had made it to live and abide in 
hissown heart and character, he sought to urge 
apon the faith and the practice of others. So far 
as he himself was a living epistle of the truths of 
the Bible, so far did he proclaim them with felt 
and living en-rgy. Regarding them simply in 
their practical aspect-, he presented and urged 
them so far as he himself had practically felt 
their power, on the hearts anc cousciences of his 
people, and according to their wants. In the 
practical realization of them consisted his pro- 
gress as a preacher of the word. Herein lies 
the true profiting of every minister. In propor- 
tion as he can make the word of God live and 
abide in himself, is he fitted to minister to his 
people, and to profit them by his ministrations. 
It is not the idolized book, but the principles of 
the word living aud abiding in the soul, which is 
the true source of life and power in the preacher 
and to the hearer. So thought Ware. And 
accordingly while none was more steadfast than 
he iu his implicit belief in God's word, none was 
nore true to himself. While also none was more 
strenuous for the subsiance, none was more free 
and untrammeled in the mode of presenting and 
applying divine truth. In doing this he found a 
place for the highest literary culture. Studious- 
ly regarding even the prejudices of his people, 
and careful in his treatment of the Scriptures, to 
say nothing that might shock their cherished as- | 
sociations, he yet made himself, by assiduous 
culture, master of a style, which for beauty, puri- | 
ty, simplicity, taste, freedom from theological 
technicalities, and suitableness to the common 
mind, challenges the highest admiration, aud 
seemed to give to the other e'ements of his pow- 
er, and influence, an unbroken transmission into 
the hearts and minds of those whom he address- 
ed 








j 








Says his friend and classmate, Mr. Loring, 
with whose words we may fitly conclude this; 
notice— 





«* As I have listened with intense interest to' 


his discourses from the pulpit, and none ever 
went deeper to my heart, [ have often wondered 
how he could produce such astonishing results 
upon the minds of his audience, with the appa- 
rently simple materials he had collected. His 
exordium and the early portions of his address 
would seein almost trite and common-place, but 
for the beautiful transparency of the style, and 
the apostolic simplicity of his manner : ere long, 
however, these seeiningly quiet, inert elements 
were, by some sudden yet perfectly natura! and 
almost unperceived combination, collected like 
scattered rays into a focus, shedding the bright- 
est light upon some topic of moral duty, or ex- 
hibiting in a broad glare the hideous deformity of 
some common sin, or kindling the flame of ear- 
nest devotion, throughout the whole assembly. 
And 1 delight to trace the beautiful analogy of 
his life and writings ; his widely extended fame 
and beneficial influence on society ,—a light shin- 
ing far and wide,—the beaming. combination of 
all those quiet and unpretending yet most ear- 
nest graces and virtues, which marked him from 
the cradle to the grave.”’ Vol. Il, pp. 273, 274. 





(For the Rigutte:) 
THE DEATH OF MAN. 


All Nature dies! Wide over hil] and plain 
The forests brown and withered meet the eye, 
The flowers ure gone, the b rds will not remain, 
‘The grass so green of late is pule and dry. 
But what is Nature’s death, though far and wide 
Thou see’st the emblems of her sure decay, 
To Man’s, to whom in sou) thou art allied ; 
And who but now unnoticed passed away ! 
Daily he passes ; in the lowly shed, 
In the high palace, under the open sky ; 
No world-wide symbols mark that He is dead, 
No outward splendor draws thy wondering eye, 
Yet passed there from thee all that Heaven could give, 
And more thancould within all Nature live! 
3. Vv. 


BEAUIIFUL DEATH SCENE. 


The death of the young and interesting wife 
of Capt. Simmons, very soon after their arrival 
in California, created a feeling of profound sym- 
pathy at the time, and cannot have passed from 
the public mind. A friend residing in California 
has recently, ina letter to his wife, given a 
brief sketch of the scene in that distant chamber 
of death, and we are indebted to that lady for 
the privilege of communicating it to our readers. 
It is not in the ordinary line of intelligence from 
the Pacific shore,—it will touch a higher and 
more delicate chord in every susceptible breast. 
‘Lo explain an allusion which it contains, it is 
necessary to state that Mrs. Simmons was a na- 
me of Woodstock, Vermont. [N. Y. Recur- 

er. 











In my narrative I had prepared to speak in de- 
tail of the interesting circumstances cunnected 
with the decease of this most estimable lady, 
but as that is suspended for the present, for rea- 
sons already given, | will say something of her 
and of them in this letter. She was attacked 
with a fever on the very date of my first letter 
to you froin San Francisco, and when she took 
my wateh and miniature to keep for me, or send 
to you if I should be Jost in the mines, she was 
quite unwell. I walked out with her that day, 
and she said she was so hom-sick that she searce- 
ly knew what tw do with herself. Ina day or 
two she was confined to the house, with what 
was said to be the Panama fever ;—it was some 
sort of fever,—probably the common fever,— 
and she continued to sink under the efferts of 
her disease, until a fortnight after, -when she 


| died, in perfect intelligence of her situation, and 


in the fullest composure and resignation to the 
will of Heaven. 

When she became tious of the near ap- 
proach of death, she called her husband and 
brother to her bedside and told them that she did 
not wish to have strangers perform the last offices 
to her person, but selected the lady friends whom 
she wished to do so. Capt. Simmons asked her 
if there was anything that she desired which it 
was in his power to do for her She replied, 
** Yes, [desire that you may not make the ac- 
quisition of wealth your chief concern, but lay 
up other treasures in heaven. You may be 
blessed ‘vith wealth; if yoware so, do not forget 
the poor of our native village, Woodstock. I 
have another wish,—a vain and foolish wish,— 
L ought not to express it. fur it is weakness, 
fully .—it can, I know, make no difference as to 
the manner in which my body is disposed of 
after death,—ut may 1 siy it?—I could wish 
that I might lie in our little church-vard, by the 
side of brother Edward.’’ Capt. S., in his 
manly and generous voice,—stifled and choking 
with grief.—replied, “If I live, Laura, your 
wish shall be complied with.’? ‘* How grateful 
lL am,’’ satd the dying wife ;—‘‘only think, Fred- 
erick,’’ addressing her brother, ‘Show kind Mr. 
Simmons is, —he says I shall be buried in our 
preity little church yard, and by the side of 
brother Edward.” 

Ba: death was gathering upon her, and as_ the 
dark shalow elused around her, the dying saint 
with angelic sweetness remarked, ‘*This, then. 
is the Dark Valley:—why, it is not so dark 
after all.” Tn a litte while, composing her 
arms upon her breast, she passed chrough the 


'* Dark Vall-y.’’ to that bourne whence no tiav- 


eller has returned, an} to which the ccasecutive 
generations of men are hastening. 


THE HEART OF UNBELIEF. 


Night without star or eve or dawning, gloom 
Intense and chill and palpable, lay spread 
Where sat the Atheist, lone, within a tomb,— 

Pale watcher of the dead |— 


Each beautiful Belief whose living form 
Within the spirit’s Pantheon rose enshrined ; 
Each faith whose radiunt wing shed sudden morn 
Upon the i lumined mind ; 


Each Hope that stood with angel finger spired 
And, pointing to the illimitable sky, 
Revealed in tones with inspiration fired 
The Soul’s great destiny ;— 


All to that unbelieving heart had died, 
Filling with spectral shapes the haunted breast, 
And left hin in the midnight, sorely tried, 
Watching their awful r st. 


. 

Grave seemed to shout to grave like deep to deep, 
The blind worms revelled in the festering sod, 
And a voice came, as death comes following 8 eep, 

“There is no Sou!, nv God !” 


“No Soul, no God !” this wail forever more 
Beat, surging o’ er his rigid lips of stone, 

Like the wild breakers on some wintry shore, 
Making perpetual moan. 


Wondering I g zed and mused and wept the while, 
When Lo! a Seraph passed before my face, 

And the culm beauty of bis peaceful smiles 
With day filled li the place. 


“ Would’st know,” he said, ‘why Pain and Fear and 
Night 
With dark and desolate pivions o’er him sweep ? 
Learn thou that Sin clouds Heaven from human sight ; 
Hes .wed as he doth reap! 


“ Doubt is the eternal shade of Evil cast. 
*The vision and the faculty divine,’ 

Fail when the spirit o’er its empire vast 
Thrones Appetite and Crime. 


“ Only the ear in chord with goodness grown, 
Hears the fu } tide of Truth’s unmortal hymn ; 

The Heart where living virtues bloom alone, 
God’s Angels enter in! 


“ Write the great law in alphabet of flames, 
Sound it with prophecy and palm abroad: 
Doubt’s awful tempests vail the tents of shame: 
The pure alone see God !” 
{New York Tribune. 


KIND AFFECTIONS. 


‘“* Be kindly affectioned one to another; be 
tender hearted.” It is the advantage of Chris- 
tianity, that, whilst the performance of the rela- 
tive duties is beneficial to others, it is no less so 
to ourselves. The kind and generous cisposi- 
tion inculeated, is not only to the comfort of oth- 
ers, but even, in a greater degree, to its possess- 
or. Our happiness or misery, depend, much 
more, on what is within, than what is with- 
out. Those who are surrounded by temporal 
comforts, and, perhaps, the objects of envy to 
others, are often much more unhappy, than the 
poor and afflicted. Nothing contributes more to 
cheerfulness and tranquility, than univers’! | e- 
nevolence, and kindly feelings to others. There 
is no root of bitterness, but, in proportion as the 
principle operates, will be the inward peace and 
comfort of the heart. Christianity is nota re- 
ligion of gloom. The social affections are en- 
couraged and sanctified. ‘The Ubristian can take 
part in the joys, and pleasures of the youngest 
around him, and indulge in the innocent recrea- 
tions of life. But sinful pleasures, he shuns; 
dangerous scenes, he withdraws from. Still, in 
all domestic enjoyments, he is ready to take a 
part, and to promote the pleasure of all about 
him, of those of his own age, but, specially, of 
jthe young. ‘The world isself, ean judge of such 
a one, and can see a beauty in the Christian 
character. How happy the man himself, with 
a heart full of generous feelings, and open to 
the reception of every kind sympathy. Whose 
placid smile, and benevolent countenance, and 
cheerful playfulness, endear him to all, and make 
him be received as a blessing wherever he goes, 
beloved and esteemed by all who know him. 
Such aman Ihave known. Not so with the 
churl, who mars every enjoyment. He may be 
a good, bat he is a sour man, and has not attain- 
ed to the blessing, and grace, of cheerfulness, 
and brotherly love.—[Dr. Burns. 





How vo Srrenectuen Bopy anp Munp. 
Children should be taught in such a manner, as 
to be prompted unceasingly to the most viger- 
ous exertion of their own talents 

The human mind is nota mere vessel, inte 
which knowledge is to be poured. It is better 
| compared toa bee, fed during the first periods of 
| its existence by the labors of others; but intend- 
ed, ere long, to lift its wings in the active em- 
ployment of coleecting sweets from every field 
| within its reach. To such excursions, and to 
‘the aecomplishment of such purposes, the mind 
| should be early and sedulously allured. ‘This is 
jthe only way to give it energy and strength. 
| Without the active exercise of its powers. neith- 
er body nor mind can acquire vigor. Without 
bodily exertions, GoutaTu, six cubits high, would 
have been only a gigantic boy: without mental 
efforts, Newron would have been merely an in- 
fant of days. [Pres. Dwight. 











CURIOUS EPITAPH IN LAVENHAM CHURCHYARD. 
“Quod fuit esse, quod est, quod non fuit esse, quod esse, 
Esse quod est, non esse, quod est, non est, erit- esse.” 
1694. 
TRANSLATION. 
“To be what it was, is to he what it is—“Dust.” 
To be what it was not, is to be what it is—“Spirit.” 
To be what it is, is not to be—“To disappear from the 
ear h.” 
What it is,is not to be what it will be—“Reunion of 
body and soul.” Resurrection. 


The following Epitaph, almost a literal translation of the 
above, is from the churchyard of Amwell, near Ware in 
Hertfordshire. 


That which a being was, what is it? Show ! 
That being which it was, it is not now. 
To be what ’tis is not to be, you see ; 
That which now is not, shall a being be. 
(London Atheneum. 





THE FIRST STEP. 


Several instructive articles have appeared in the 
Christian Mirror of late—Some written by a cor- 
respondent, others by the editor, in relation to the 
First Step to be taken with an offending church 
member, according to the rules of Discipline in 
the Lord’s House established by the great Head 
of the Church, The First step is as follows : 
** If thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him alone : 
if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy broth- 
er. But if he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word may be establish- 
ed. And ifhe shall neglect to hear thee, tell it 
unto the church: but if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto chee as an heathen man 
and a pnblican.’’ Matt. xviii: 15, 16, 17. 

The point discussed is, what ought the com- 
plaining brother to require of the offender, in or- 
der that he may be satisfied and not proceed to 
the second and third steps! If the offender has 
done wrong—if he has been guilty of lying, cheat- 
ing his neighbor, or committed any other offence 
ayainst the Decalogue, doubtless the aggrieved 
brother should be satisfied it the offending mem- 
ber coufesses his fault and repents of bis sin. 
But what evidence should he require that his re- 
pentance is sincere’ Surely this is ¢he material 
thing, and the aggrieved party should not only be 
reasonable and charitable. but he should also be 
just and true to himself and the general cause of 
Christiau virtue. Andin all this, surely he has 
some reserved rights of self-judgment. He is to 
judge tor himself whether the evidence of repent- 
ance is satisfactory. That evidence does not con- 
sist in words. or in tears. but in acts. If, for 
instance, the offending brother has wronged an- 
other by injuring his honestly deserved good rep- 
utation, orf he has defrauded hin out of his 
property, his confessing the fact, saying he is 
sorry, declaring his repentance and promising to 
do so no more; is not enough, the offended party 
has the rizht to put him to and demand the other 
and the most final and conclusive test of his sor- 
row and repent inee, by requiring that he should 
retract the slander as publicly as he hid uttered 
it, or make restitution—ss far as he is possibly 
ahle,—according tothe dainage he had doue him. 
Without such evidence of repentance, there is vo 
real repentance in the case ; the sorrow exists in 
the mere prof-ssion, and is hypocritical. The 
writer in the Mirror reasons as tollows : 

“The object of the visiting brother is wo 
fold: first to bring the offender to repentance ; 
secondly to obtain evidence to himself that he is 
penitent. The penitence of the offendet is sup- 
posed already to exist. What constitutes suf- 
ficient evidence of it? Fair words? humble pro- 
fessions, even with tears? These are well; and 
the visiting brother rejoices in them. They 
touch his sympathies ; and, perhaps, he weeps 
too. But are they sufficient? ake a case of 
** fraud ’’ or ** theft,’’ The visiting brother ifnot 
extremely defective in judgment, will sey : Broth- 
er, if you are, as I hope, truly penitent, you will 
resture the property you have unjustly taken ; 
and as the thing is generally known, and the feel- 
ings of your brethren and sisters are deeply 
wounded, and a great reproach is braught on the 
cause of Christ, you will make full and humble 
acknowledgment to the chureh, if not more pub- 
licly. 

ton hearing this, the offender begins to dry 
his tears, and endeavors to excuse himself; the 
fict shows that his penitence is rather “apparent 
than real. The visiting brother is not satisfied. 
He of conrse, can, and ought, to ** take with him 
two or three more,’’ and if the s«me staie of 
things exists, “tell it to the church.” 

The only sufficient evidence of true repentance 
in axy case, is forsaking the sin, and, as far 4s 
may be, repairing the injury inflicted. If theof- 
fender, at this point, hesitates or delays; the vis- 
ning brother, of course, 1S not, cannot be Salis- 
fied. Itis the more important to dwell on this, 
because, at this very point, multitudes: of our 
church members stumble. A brother in some 
way, viulutes his covenant. He is visited. He 
« ta’, well ''—acknowledges that he has done 
wrong—does not live as he should. Suill, he 
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does not refurm—does not remove the scandal or 
repair the injury inflicted upon the cause. The 
brother who has visited him is tried. He is not 
satisfied. But he says, I have conversed with 
him ; he acknowledges all 1 want him to; what 
more can I do? 

‘The person ought to know what more is to be 
done. He isto obtain Christian satisfaction. 
He is to obtain evidence that the offender” really 
repents—and this he cannot have. till the —_ 
reforms, and makes whatever of acknowledge- 
ment and reparation the nature of the case Te- 
quires.”’ . 

We are glad the Mirror has called the atten- 
tion of the Christian public to this subject, an 
we think the papers of all denominations would 
do well to aid in enforcing right views upon it. 

{Gespel Banner 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEE. 


On the whole, we have never been more pleas- 
antly impressed with the general character and 
aspect of Anniversary Weeek, than the present 
year. In one important respect, it seemed to us 
unlike many which have preceded it. In the va- 
rious meetings which we attended, there was man- 


ifest very little of the controversial, antagonistic, | 


propagandist spirit. Even the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, although most of the speakers,as we have else- 
where remarked, were faithful in vindicating their 
former reputation, in some cases seemed to have 
subdued the peculiar eloquence of its orators to a 
more genial mood. The drafts were far less hea- 
vy than usual on the objurgatory portions of the 
dictionary, and denunciatory adjectives of the su- 
perlative degree were, toa great extent, allowed 


to lie over to another season In the meetings of 


different religious bodies we sometimes heard a lit- | 


tle self-glorification which may perhaps violate 


good tasie, but which is quite consistent with good | 


There were discussions of objects and 


temper. 
There was no 


means and failures and successes 


apparent want of zeal on the part of those engaged | 
f 


in different enterprises, but we were not present at 
a single meeting of any denomination in which 
there was any exhibition, in the bad sense of the 
phrase, of the sectarian spirit The prevailing 
feeling and purpose were evidently of that kind 
which looks forward to the spread of truth and the 
improvement of society quite inlependently ofany 
sectarian growth. 

It is obvious, we think, that a great change has 
come over religious bodies in regard to the relations 
which they sustain to one anvther We do not ex- 
pect to see all men of ane sect, nor, if wu were pos- 
sible. d> we believe it to be desirable ; but among 
those who have esteemed themselves the most 
widely apart, there is a manifest and growing dis- 


position to fraternize and co-operate. And we 


think this all the more real, because so little is | 


said of it. The old quarrels have died out. A few 
persons may here and there stand by the ashes and 
endeavor to rekin¢lc the dying sparks intoa flame, 
but it isan idle task. The old controversies have 
to a great extent passed away. 


>in the theological world. 


There is a lull, an 
“era of good feeling,’ 
Doubiless new controversies willarise and new 
sects grow out of them, and in this new distribu- 
tion and formation, many who before have been 
under hostile banners, will find themselves in the 
same ranks. Inthe mean while, we thank God 
for a season of comparative quiet. 

This fact has taken from Anniversary Week the 
attraction of personal conflict and sectarian contro- 
versy, but bas given in their place the hizher in- 
terest which most men feel in evidently sincere, 
disinieresied eflorts to promote the great cause of 
religion in the workl. The speeches which we 
heard were generally founded on those essential 
truths which like the bases of mountains underlie 
An advance 

It has be- 


all the superficial divisions of sects. 
has been made in religious thought. 
come Jess controversial, but more devotional and 
practical. Speeches have been less exciting, but 
more profitable and better fitted to secure the res- 
pect and interest of the sober and judicious 
Among the prepared discourses, the two deliver- 
ed by Prof. Park of Andover were not only remark- 
able for their trilliancy and ability, but would of 
themselves alone have made the week a memora- 
ble one. The second. delivered before the Con- 
vention of Congregational ministers, was attended 
by such an audience as we have never seen on any 
similar occasion. Brattle Street Church was 
crowded to its utmost capacity, and hundreds left 
The other 
discourses which we listened to, were of a very 
high order. 
unusually satisfactory, from Mr. Ellis’s discourse 


without being able to enter the doors 


The meetings in our own body were 
before the Book and Pamphlet Society on Sunday 


Few 


things oczurred which must not have been positive- 


evening, to the cconclusion of the week. 
ly gratifying to all who see ia these meetings, ac- 
cording as they are zonducted, an important means 
either of evil or good. The meeting of the Unita- 
rian Association was characterised, we think, by a 
higher level ot feeling and thought, thau any we 
ever aitended. We have endeavored to impart to 
those who were not present, some portion of the 
pleasure we enjoyed, by giving as full a report as 
possible of several of the speeches 

The aspect of Anniversary Week, by which we 
were most struck, was that of its friendly and fra- 
ternal character. 
upto the great gathering with any special pur- 
pose to accomplish one thing or another, but with 


Men did not seem to have come 


hearts open to enjoy a meeting with friends, aud 
minds prepared to receive profit from whatever 
might be heard. We believe this is the best state 
in which to attend such meetings. 
vantage which any one derives from them is one 
It is not that one 


giins new ideas, or forms new plans of action, but 


which is received unconsciously. 


he meets frends, he hears what others are doing, 
his sympathies are quickened and treshened, he be- 
comes aware that there are a thousand hearts seri- 
ously interested in promoting ends, and 
though he might not be able to define in words 
what he had gained, his heart and his mind have 
And when he 
returns to his solitary labors, as a ship which has 
touched at a harbor of the Spice Islands bears the 
scent and the fragrance of its shores far over the 
tropical seas, he carries with him inspiring influ- 
ences which are felt weeks and months after the 


4 
good 


been encouraged and strengthened. 


occasion 1s past. 

Great as the interest is in these anniversaries, 
we wonder it is not greater. They are connected 
with those movements which have most to «lo with 
the formation of opinion on subjects of region, 
philanthrophy and social progress. They disclose 
what the most active and stirring minds are doing, 
and from what appears in these meetings, one may 
foretell with much certainty what the great ques- 
tions are that will be discussed a few years hence. 


Surely a wise man who looks forward from causes | 
' 


to effects, and understands the importance of a 
right direction at the beginning, cannot disregard 
occasions which have such an important bearing 
on the great interests of society. 

These meetings derive interest from another 
tact. They are composed to a remarkable degree, 
ot the most solid, intelligent and religious minded 
and influential persons of New England. We have 
never seen assemblies which represented more large- 
ly all that is most valuable and reliable in ‘he New 
England charact2r. Those who derive their ideas 
of these meetings from an occasional extravagance, 
or from some single weak and foolish speech which 
obtrades itself on the platform, entirely misunder- 
stand both their character and significance. The 


man who can impress himself powerfu!ly on those . 


who have here assembled will be found, before a 
year is over, through them to have impressed him- 
self on the best mind and heart of New England. 
Those who ignore such occasions, or treat them 
slightingly, may imagine it to be an indication of 
superior wisdom, but it really indicates, either that 
they do not understand the occasion, or do not un- 
derstand the methods through which op nions are 
most effectively propagated. 





ANNIVERSARY ORATORS. 

If any such evidence had been needed, we hold 
that the speaking at our meetings the present 
year would have put it beyond question, that tife 
ministerial profession will compare favorably with 
any other forensic and extemporaneous eloquence. 
, Whatever 1.ay be true of the pulpit, in the debates 
of public assemblies we think our Clergy have no 
reason to fear a comparison with Parliament, 
Congress, or the Bar, whether as respects skill, 
promptness, finish, or fervor. We were present 
at a respectable proportion of the meetings last 
week, and we did not hear anywhere a dull, 
wearisome, and scarcely a common-place speech. 
Without claiming any effect for our own dehorta- 
tion to that effect, we may also congratulate the 
public that they suffered very little from lengthy, 





The chief ad- | 





prolix speeches. There was a most praisewor- 
| thy brevity. Where the temptation is so strong, 
j}such virtue should be commended. Shall we 
|venture the odious criticism, that we have still 
| one further point to gaint We should desire a 
| more wide and equal diffusion of the responsibil- 
| ity of speech among our brethren. A few voices 
|—capital ones they are—are apt to be heard on 
‘all occasions. We would not have any of our 
| wise, and especially our elder prophets, enjoy a 
monopoly either of silence or of modesty. 





PRESENT ASPECT OF THE ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


in pernicious lessons of irreverence and profanity, 
while unable to comprehend the good that qual- 
ified a]] the intelligible evil. Many of these boys 
evidently belonged to very respectable families. 
It is humiliating to be obliged to warn parents 
among our city readers against the fallacious im- 
pression, that because their children are ‘* attend- 
ing anniversaries,” they are in safe and innocent 
company. 





MEETING OF MINISTERS 


FOR SPIRITUAL COMMUNION AND WORSHIP. 


It was determined a year ago to hold such a 
meeting as this, and it was held this year, on 
Wednesday morning, for the first time, as intro- 
ductory to the other exercises of the Ministerial 
Conference. The only circumstance to be regret- 
ted in connection with it seems to be that it ne- 
cessarily withdraws the ministers that attend it 
from the general conference held at the same 
hour. But asthe general conference meetings 
are held four mornings, while this occupies only 
one, and as the others are so amply furnished, 
both in numbers and speakers, trom the laity, 
such a single division can hardly be regarded as 
a serious evil. Ifa prayer-meeting of ministers 
is to be held at all, it must most fitly be held 
then. And who can doubt that such a season of 
social devotion,—calling the preachers and am- 
bassadors of Christ into a sacred and tender rela- 
tion of fellowship ; bringing under solemn review 
the obligations and privileges of their pecnliar po- 
sition ; kindling in their hearts a spirit of mutual 
intercession and personal self-examination, ought 
to be held? What can we conceive less artifi- 
cial, more natural, more appropriate, or calculated 
to yield more abundantly that very influence of 
sanctification and brotherly love that we most 
especially need? 

Really if our preachers fail to be interested in 





| We refer to the Society as it appeared at its | 
| late meetings in this city. Its leading managers, 
| Mr. Garrison gnd his coadjutors, may be regard- | 
ed in two distinct characters. They stand forth, 

|in the first place, as staunch, fearless, uncom- | 


| promising advocates of an unpopular cause. As 
such they engage the spontaneous sympathy and 


admiration that are ever ready to go forth from | 


'the human heart, (to its honor be it spoken), to- 
| wards courage, hervism, inflexible steadfastness 
| against current opinions, against the fashionable 
| morality, against mere expediency, policy, and 
compromise. 
| oppression, freedom bondage, right 
‘against wrong, they win a deserved respect, 
This they 
| have formerly been to an honorable degree ; and 


against 
amounting sometimes to enthusiasm. 


this, we feel bound to say, individuals amongst 
i them, to some extent, still are. 

In another light these men and women (for 
‘the abolition of the usual distribution of offices 
hetween the sexes is one of the favorite articles 


of their scanty creed,) appear as persons who} 


| have fixed their hearts once and forever on the 
‘delights of a conspicuous position before the 
| world ; and being abridged, of late, in this priv- 
ilege, by the more general diffusion of what is 
really yood and true in their tenets, are driven 
to unworthy, undignified and unjust, if not irrev- 
erent devices to arrest attention and perpetuate 
‘notoriety. In listening to many of their recent 
discussions, we have been unspeakably amazed 
to notice the solemoity and fatiguing frequency 


‘with which they reiterate the rudiments of Anti- | 
Slavery doctrine, and insist on axioms of liberty | 


As champions of humanity against | 


such a service as this, may it not afford some co- 
lor of support to the suspicion that they are more 
concerned for what is literary, intellectual, ora- 
torical and public, in their high calling, than in 
that very essence and heart of their work which 
is spiritual, devotional, and pertaining to private 
and personal piety ! 

| It would obviously be out of place to render 
any detailed report of a gathering of brethren 
such as this, and of the sacred words of confes- 
sion, encouragement, penitence and exhortation 
that it called forth. But we may say that no 
speeches, however eloquent, uttered elsewhere 
in all the week, seemed to us to reach so directly 
into the centre and secret of the whole matter 
that may be supposed to have summoned these 





| vast assemblies together, or left so permanent an 
} 
| 


| impression on the Aeart, as the plain, simple. 
unambitious and unstudied words that were there 
| spoken as between friend and friend, between 
| the soul and God. 

| ‘The attendance this year was not large. There 
| were scarcely six ministers present from Boston 
| and its vicinity. Perhaps the novelty of the oc- 
| casion among the exercises of the week partly 
‘accounts for this. Some persons may have pre 
ferred the atmosphere of more ardent social sym- 
pathy and excitement that invest a larger and 
| more promiscuous body of people. But we shall 
| be disappointed if in future these morning devo- 
| tions are not more and more prized and attended 
| by the ready spiritual-minded and earnest mem- 
| bers of the profession. 


| 





BURNAP'S DISCOURSES. 


call but universally accepted not ouly by their | 


audience, but by the whole community. Abso- 


lutely, all that rescued some of the speeches from | 


being the stalest repetition of elementary princi- 
ples, was the sharpness of personal abuse. and 


ithe shocks given to the hearer’s veneration. | 
Originality and interest were rather expensively | 
purchased, at the cost of gaod taste, good feeling | 


and religious reverence. Wot the least curious 
circumstance attending these harangues, going 


to show that they were deliberately done for ef-' 


fect, was that they were delivered without any- 
thing of the warmth and intensity of feeling nat- 
urally asssociated with the violence of the lan- 
guage. They sounded like the utterance of cool 
malice aforethought, or malice grown cool by 
'overmuch use. 

In point of genius, we fear the Anti-Slavery 
platform is losing ground. We have been in the 
habit of attending and enjoying the conventions, 
on account of their life and power. But with 
an occasional flash of fine imagery or smart indig- 
nation, these last meetings were little more than 
a series of dull denunciations of Daniel Web- 
ster, Moses Stuart, and William M. Rogers. 
The only relief to the cheap changes rung on 
these three names was an occasional expenditure 
of spasmodic energy on some such brave hypo- 
thesis as this, which formed the matter of one of 
their formal resolutions,—** Jf the Bible contra- 
dicis the self-evident proposition, that men are 
created free, then the Bible is a self-evident false- 
hood.’’ One of the principal speakers displayed 
a very exaggerated animation in the repeated as- 
sertion that a God of oppression and injustice he 
would trample under his feet. Really our Anti 
Slavery friends must take care, or instead of los- 
ing the public consideration from extravagance, 
ultraism and disunion, they will begin to lose it 
froin tame rhetoric and stupid oratory. 

As to the temper of these gentlemen and la- 
| dies, we are reluctant to speak. They are tho- 
|roughly persuaded that they are very amiable 
| persons. And we fully believe that their talk is 
‘far uglier than their real feeling. The most un- 
|fortunate exhibition of i.J-nature that we have 
noticed in them of late was, the perceptible irri- 
| tation and petulance with which they received the 
| gentle remonstrance and nobly frank and manly 
| advice of Mr. W. H. Channing. With that 
Christian sweetness, simplicity and candor, that 
characterize this gentleman’s every word, tone 
'and look, and win for him almost universal admi- 
| ration, he ventured to suggest to them, that they 
provoked an unnecessary hostility, instead of se- 
; curing the alliance of, the best instincts of the 
}eommon heart. Nobody doubts that Mr. Chan- 
| ning is as thorough an abolitionist as any other 
\living man, and yet it was quite plain to us 
i that these impracticable persons were ready tw 
‘toss him overboard for differing from their special 
theory by the breadth of half a quarter of a hair. 
They were particularly severe upon him for avow- 
ing his sincere opinion, that the Church of Christ 
is not actually and completely dead ! 

The attendance at some of the meetings was 
| large, at others thin. 
opposition forces seemed to be stationed in the 
galleries to hiss ; but there was no serious dis- 
‘turbance. Abby Folsom was detained outside 
ithe door, where she cheered, by her argumenta- 
\tive and lively discourse, the solitary and irksome 
| portion of the policeman, who officially prevented 
a admission. Mr. Mellen, almost as serious 
an annoyance, was inside. One feature of the 
audience pained us exceedingly. 1n various parts 
of the house, we noticed groups of young boys, 
obviously drawn by nothing but the bad plea- 
sure of hearing the vulgarities of the gallery, and 








ecstasy every indication of disorder, and taking 


Discourses on THE Rectitupe or Human Natvae. 
By George W. Burnap, D D. Published by Crosby & 
Nichols. 


One’s views of human nature must more than 
all things else determine the cast and character 
of his theological belief in genera!. In dogmatic 
| systems, it is usual to give the first place to doc- 
trines concerning the divine nature, and to ar- 
range other truths as inferences from these.— 
Thus, in ax astronomical treatise, the sun ic 
first described, and our own world comes in it» 
, turn as one of the attendant planets. But in point 
| of fact, it is by base lines, ane other physical data 
| derived from a knowledge of the earth, that we 

are able to know anything about the sun.— 
Equally mus: man study theology from himselt 
|outward. In the Kantian dialect, (which, like 
| fire, is a good servant, but a bad master,) we ar- 

rive at the knowledge of the Not me only through 
consciousness of the Me. The aphorism, ‘*We 
| are also His offspring.’’ embodies the fundaments' 
| trath of theology, and we must commence our 
, investigation of what He is by conversance with 
that image of Himself, which marks us as His 
children. The doctrine of native human deprav- 
ity cannot be sincerely embraced, without blend- 
ing malignant and repulsive conceptions with our 
notions of the Creator. The intellect may indeed 
perceive their incongruity with the divine char- 
acter ; but, it so, they will only be transferred 
from the nominal representation of God's attri- 
butes to the delineation of his moral government, 
where their discrepancy with admitted truth can 
be covered up by some such statement as‘* God's 
ways are not as our ways,”’ 

Dr. Burnap has done everything so well, that 
we will not blame the order of his works; yet 
the volume before us should, we think, occupy 
the first place, should he publish a uniform edi- 
tion of his controversial writings. We know 
not that this is his best book; we are rather 
prone always to think his last the best. But it 
is praise enough for this, to say that itis dis- 
tinguished by the comprehensive grasp and lucid 
arrangement of his subject matter, the close rea- 
soning, the extensive and minute biblical learning 
and the directness of aim and purpese, that have 
characterized his former publications. He does 
equal and ample justice to every branch of the 
inquiry into human nature. The physiology of the 
powers and affections, the structure of language, 
the spontaneous beliefs and judgments of unso- 
phisticated humanity, the modes of appeal re- 
sorted to by God both in nature and in revelation. 
the express and the incidental teachings of the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures, are carefully 
analysed and interrogated asto the question, 
whether man comes from the Creator’s hands 
pure or a fallen being. Sin is traced to its or- 
igin, and the identity, in its nature, causee and 
circumstances, of the first sin of every human 
being with Adam’s first sin is distinctly shown. 
The bearings of the doctrine of man’s native rec- 
titude on the doctrine of regeneration and on the 
character of the gospel as a remedial system, are 
carefully considered. The proof texts of the ad- 


A regular detachment of| yocates of the opposite theory are submitted to 


the most candid and searching criticism, We 
can find no instance in which a sneer takes the 
place of an argument, assertion of proof, or 
esthetic considerations of scriptural authority. 
It is aspecial excellence of the work, that it is 
strictly scriptural, pervaded by a profound sense 
of the authority of the revealed word, and by 
constant reference to it as the ultimate arbiter in 
matters of doctrine. I[t is valuable also for its 
perfect fairness towards opponents, their doc- 
trines being generally given in their own words, 
and their arguments quoted from their own ac- 


the worst language of the platform, relishing to| credited authors. 





We might make some criticisms on minor 





matters, but none which could materially effect 
the character or value of the work. 

We would bespesk for this volume 3 merited 
place among the standard theological literature 
of the day. Itisthe fruit of ripe scholarship 
and patient toil. Itis, if we are rightly informed, 
the first extensive work which has appeared 
within the lifetime of the present generation on 
this degartment of religious truth. It is emi- 
nently dispassionate. It deals not with epheme- 
ral phases of opinion, but with the subject con- 
sidered in its intrinsic and permanent contents 
and relations. There is no reason why it should 
not be worth as much a century hence, as now. 
It comes to us with peculiar interest, as one of a 
series of elaborate treatises wrought out by a 
brother whose position at a remote outpost of 
our Zion must render his professional labors 
doubly arduous, and entitles him to our peculiar 
gratitude for the valuable services, which we 
know not how he can find time and strength to 
render to our whole religious community. 


Anti-denominational Tone of the Remarks 
« at the Anniversary of the A. U. A. 


lt was a gratifying feature of the addresses in 
behalf of the Association, that they contained so 
little of self-glorification and special pleading, 
and were so free from a narrow denominational- 
ism. The fact is not without meaning. This 
growing aversion to sectarian aims and limita- 
tions is certain to work, hereafter, unlooked-for 
good to Liberal Christianity. On the occasion 
referred to, it appeared in three connections. It 
appeared first in the earnest plea for a more dis- 
tinct and evangelical presentation of the doctrine 
of God in Christ, on the same essential basis with 
the positive teachings ef the Church of the ages, 
—to satisfy the religious wants and affections of 
men. It appeared in what was said of the Liter- 
ature of Liberal Christians, where it was distinct- 
ly maintained that it is of little or no consequence 


yielding his thought, and the wealthy man his 
money, and the business man his wise and ef- 
ficacivus direction, and the energetic man his ac- 
tivity, and the community very commonly their 
candid consideration. A highly hopeful cireum- 
stance is this! It is a healthy state of things! 
It is what the next age will be religiously strung 
from! It is what may well make this free city, 
this town of Boston be religiously the hope of 
the world. You have yielded the world a Chan- 
ning. And when the world shall need it, there 
will shine from amongst you yet other light than 
his. There isthe right spirit amongst you. And 
whenever it is wanted, it will shine out in the 
needed way, I am sure. And so you will con- 
tinue to be what you have been. And you will 
be not for a region only, and rot for one country 
only, but on either side of the Atlantic— 


“A living light to cheer us long 
The waich-fires of the world among.” 





(For the Register.] 


INDIANS IN OUR REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR. 


Messrs. Eprrors.—I desire to make some re- 
marks upon an article which appeared on the 4th 
page of the Christian Register of the 18th inst., 
entitled ‘* Revelation of Horrors,’’ and credited 
by you to “‘ J. Barker’’ in the ** People.’’ Barker, 
or whoever is the writer, makes statements of 
his own, but the supposed facts on which he 
comments, are derived from Regnault’s ** Crimi- 
nal History of the English Government.”” With 
a defence of that Government I have nothing 
whatever to do; but I propose to consider the 
single charge here presented, and to show, that 
the evidence adduced to support it, is pure 
fiction. 

From the comments of Mr. Barker, it would 
seem that, ‘*‘ when the English Aristocrats found 
it impossible to carry on the war [ofthe Revoiu- 





whether the various agencies now at work in the 
world, to expand its theology, bear a Unitarian 
name and label or not, so long as they serve a 
generous and devout spirit. And it appeared in 
the obviously correct position of the speaker, who 
held that the real success of our efforts never has 
been, nor is hereafter to be, in building up a sec- 
tarian organization, but in doing something to 
enlarge the thought and sentiment of the whole 
believing worid, irrespective of standards of 
opinion. 

REV. WM. MOUNTFORD’S SPEECH 

AT THE COLLATION. 


Mr. Presipent :—I can not feel myself from 
England ; Iam so muchat home here. And in- 
deed out of England I am not, for still J am in 
England the New. And really I am at home, 
here. This is a very great assemblage, and yet 
I see all over it many, very many faces, ] am 
quite familiar with. AndI see here men by 
whose words of printed wisdom I have been 
guided from along time past. And all round 
these walls, whose portraits are these’ whose 
faces are these that look down on me here so sol- 
emnly? They are those of my fathers in the 
faith. Yes, like some others, who have longed 
for the honor of being thought to belong to Bos- 
ton, I would say that myself almost I am a Bos- 
tonian. 





The last time | was presert at a Unitarian fes- 
tival was at Boston in England, the Rev. Mr. 
Cotton's Boston. And there I thought of Amer- 
ican Boston ; bet [ thought not that I should be 
standing before you, this afternoon. 

English Boston is not unworthy to have your 
city for its namesake. It is a town, a borough 


out antiquity, and not without a Unitarian Socie- 


Isaw the church, which Mr. Cotton used to 
preach in. It is a noble minster-like edifice, 
with a tower so broad and high, that it is visi- 
ble a distance of some twenty miles or more, in 
every direction. 
what is called a Jantern,—a structure of stone. 
Once, every night, a fire used to be lighted in it 
for the guidance of travellers. For there wasa 
time, when the fens round old Boston were a 
perilous district for the traveller to be benighted 
in. Formerly no tree grew inthem, and there 
were few trustworthy roads through their marsh- 


On the top of the tower, is 


es. It wasacountry without a landmark in it, 
and almost without a path. 
was a horror of darkness. 


And at night there 

But as soon as it 
grew dark, the fire on the church tower blazed 
up; and men guided themselves by it ; — the 
fowler who had been after the wild birds over 


the distant patch of dry land, which he had been 
working on; and the townsman on his return 
from some errand into the country, or to the dis- 
tant city of Lincoln ; and the stranger, who had 
come from among hills and valleys to find him- 
self in a strange awful region, where sometimes 
the mist lay along the ground like a dusty road, 
and where sometimes it loomed from a distanée, 
like some great church just visible in the twi- 
light, and where too, every now and then, a 
deceitful marsh-light was to be seen, moving 
abuut like a lantern in a man’s hand 

But through all these treacherous appearances, 
and through great dangers, men were guided by 
the beacon-fire. But now the fire is never light- 
ed. The tower still stands at its old height, and 
on its ancient foundations. But in the lantern at 
the top of it, there is now no use. It is a me- 
morial ofthe past. No more! And it is well. 
|For men now want most urgently from the 
church quite other guidance than what came from 
the top of the steeple. And have they i! from 
this old church in Boston? No—nor very suc- 
cessfully from any other Episcopal church. And 
why have not they! From the same cause, for 
which Mr. Cotton withdrew from his old church; 
for the want of some freedom in it. 

The light on the top of Boston tower, happen- 
ed to cease, as I suppose, about the time, that 
John Cotton brought the light of his spirit here. 
Said George Herbert in his time— 


“ Religion doth now on tip-toe stand 
Waiting to pass to the american strand.” 


} 
And the light which came with the Puritans here, 
|now shines back on the Old World. And from 
the Liberal Church of Boston, there are rays that 
reach the dwellings of old Boston, and the dwell- 
ers of the fen-country, and indeed over all Eng- 
land, and into the Lowlands and the Highlands 
and the giens of Calvinstic Scotland 

But there is more light needed from you yet. 
For, as it seers to me, there is settling on soci- 
ety here and in England, a religious darkness 
and bewilderment, to light men out of which, the 
Unitarian Church must chiefly be looked to. 
This is a season, the like of which intellectually 
has never been before. And it is what will make 
religion want its wise interpreters, more than 
ever before. And it is from among Unitarians 
that this religious help must be expected. And 
from amongst them it will come, I have no 
doubt, whenever it shall be needed. For here 
in this city of Boston, I see blending together re- 
ligiously the right influences, and what makes 
me hopeful for the future. For relizious pur- 
poses, I see in this city, the intellectual man 








of some ten thousand inhabitants, in the fens of | 
Lincolnshire ; substantial, prosperous, not with- | 


ty of good right-minded and public-spirited men. | 


the marshes ; the peasant on his way home, from | 


tion,] and to conquer the Americans by what is 
| generally considered the arts of honorable war- 
| fare, they privately bribed the Indian savages to 
murder by every means in their power, as many 
| Americans as possible, and actually engaged to 
| give them so much a piece for every American 
scalp,’’ and that ‘‘the English yenerals carried 
ona regular trade with the Indians in human 
heads.” To prove that these ‘* Aristocrats”’ 
were guilty of these enormous crimes, a letter is 
cited from a Captain Crawford to Colonel Hal- 
diman, the British Governor of Canada, accom- 
panying eight packs of scalps. 

Crawford's letter, and another document whict 
| Barker does not quote, have had a wide circula- 
| tion. British, French, and American writers, 
| have regarded them as genuine, and as affording 
| authentic materials for our annals. 
| Thus, they appear not only in Regnavit’s 
work above referred to, but in Almer’s Remem- 
| brancer, in Thatcher's History of Plymouth, in 
| Ingersoll’s History of the War of 1812, and else- 
where. 
| If, however, your readers will turn to the 25th 
page of the 5th volume of Sparks’s Franklin, 
they will find the facts of the case fully set forth. 
|The papers in question, were written by the hu- 
|morous Philosopher towards the close of the 
| Revolution, and were designed by him to hoar 
| those who were ready to swallow any and every 
| thing, which was published or uttered, at that 
| troubled period. 

So much, thea, for the truth of this matter. 
| Franklin probably never dreamed that his jeu d’ 
lesprit would pass current as veritable history. 
| A word more, that justice may be done. That 


ithe British government sanctioned the employ- 





| ment of the American Indians in the war of the 
_ Revolution, no well-infurmed person will deny. 
| As public sentiment then was, why should they 
;not have as readily invoked the aid of the 
| savages as of others? In the wars with France 
which preceded that war, Indians were employed 
'on both sides, and without hesitation. And why 

should we cast blame upon England, because she, 
| more fortunate than we were, won over the 


principal native tribes to take a part in the great | 


struggle which resulted in making us a free 
people’ We did what we could to induce the 
Indians to espouse our side in the quarrel, and ac- 
| tually had eur ** Indian allies” in the field. True, 
|the Whig leaders endeavored, at first, to pre- 


| vail upon the natives to remain neutral, and that 


they did not do so, was, at the outset, owing more 
to the course of those of our own countrymen 


who espoused the royal cause, than to any direct | 


| interference of the ministry in England. Every 


body knows, that the official functionaries of the 
‘time were, with hardly an exception, ‘* Tories” 
|or Loyalists. Thus, though seven of the thir- 
| teen governors of the Colonies at the revolution- 
| ary era, were born in America, only one of them 
|wasa Whig Thus, too, though the five judges 
| of the Massachusetts Court were Americans, but 


|oae of them espoused the popular side. 


It was 
| 


so almost everywhere ; and the judges, the at- 
|torney, advocate, and solicitor generals of the 
| courts, the commissioners, collectors and pimps 
| of the customs ; the members of the executive 
| councils, the surveyors of the forests and their 
deputies ; and, in a word, the officers of the crown 
of every grade, adhered to the king. Individuals 
among them, who possessed commanding talents 
| ead influence, exerted both to prevent thé In- 
dians from joining the whigs, and were eminent- 
ly successful. 

Of this class, especially, were the superin- 
tendents of Indian affairs, and their subaltern offi- 
cers, who prevailed upon the Six Nations to ap- 
pear in arms, and prosecute a murderous war- 
fare in New York and Pennsylvania, and also 
upon the tribes in the Southern States, to com- 
mit deeds of blood and desolation there. 

Indeed, the Indians were seldom employed 
with the British regulars and under British offi- 
cers, but almost invariably with the corps of na- 
tive American Loyalists, that were raised by the 
great land-holders and officials, in differents parts 
of the country. Nor did the malign influence of 
such individuals cease with the Revolution. 

Loyalists who held commissions under the 
‘crown, hovered upon our northern and southern 
fiontiers, even after the organization of the pres- 
ent national government, and in the depth of 
their hate, incited the Indians to acts of rapine 
and murder; and engaged in schemes and plots 
to deprive us of important rights and territories. 
To them, principally, we may justly attribute 
the Indian wars which occurred during the ad- 
ministration of Washington. Our own country- 
men, I therefore repeat, and not the ‘* English 
Aristocrats,’’ invited and encouraged the Indians 
to take part in the revolutionary strife ; and upon 
them mainly rests the guilt of the damning deeds 


where. Upon Sir John Johnson, and his kins- 
man Col. Guy Johnson, and the Butlers—father 
and son,—of New York ; upon McKee, Elliot, 
McGillivray, Panton, Bowles, and Connolly, 
and their associates of other sections, and not 


the infamy to be cast of ‘+ trading’’ in the scalps 
of ‘* rebel”? men, women, and children. 

I have said, that we too had ‘ Indian allies.” 
Tt was so even in New England. I personally 





knew a chief sachem, who received a pension 
for his revolutionary services. The late Albert 
Gallatin performed his first duties to his adopt- 
ed country by the side of this Indian warrior and 
those of his tribe who bore arms with the whigs. 
Lord Chatham’s eloquent and withering rebuke 
of the ministry for employing the savage tribes 
of America, will occur to all. But why, pre- 
viously, when he was minister, and during the 
French war, did he employ them ? 8. 
Framingham, May 20, 1850. 

[The above communication could not come to 
us from a more reliable authority than it does.] 





(For the Christian Register.] 
EDUCATION IN LIBERIA. 

The ‘Trustees of Donations for Education in 
Liberia’’ were incorporated by an Act of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, approved March 
19,1850. Its members are, His Excellency 
George N. Briggs, President ; the Hon. Stephen 
Fairbanks, Treasurer; the Hon. Simon Green- 
leaf, LL. D., Hon. William J. Hubbard, Hon. 
Joel Giles, Hon. Albert Fearing, and Amos A. 
Lawrence, Esq. The Rev. Joseph Tracy, not a 
member of the Board, is Secretary. 

The Trustees are authorized to ‘‘hold real 
and personal estate to the value of One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars, the income whereof 
shall be applied to the promotion of Collegiate 
Education in Liberia, by the establishment and 
support of one or more seminaries of learning. 
and also, if necessary, to the training of proper 
instructors for the same, at the discretion of the 
Trustees.”’ 

The necessity of such a movement as that now 
arnounced, is ebvious. The Republic of Libe- 
ria isnow a regularly organized, sovereign and 
independent State, acknowledged as such by 
most of the leading nations of the earth, and 
bound to perform all the duties, domestic and 
foreign, of such a state. Its population compris- 
es only a few thousand of civilized colored peo- 
ple from the United States, and their descend- 


|ited ; with more than a hundred thousand native 
| Africans, who have just learned to understand 
the advantages of civilization, and who have 


ants, whose means of elucation have been lim- | 


——— 


Rev. Mr. Muzzey remarked that Teachers 
should not judge from the actual amount of know 
lege they could impart, or the actual progress of 
the pupil, alone, but of the wotrhof the work. 
Simply to have prevented evi] in the young 
by their labors was much to be considered. Sim- 
ply to have kept children out of the streets and 
from scenes of corruption on the Sabbath by 
bringing them into the school, was very much. 
But much more was done. 

Rev. Mr. Pierpont of Medford observed that 
we must not expecttoo much from any of our 
agencies. We must not be discouraged because 
the children make no greater progress, but ask, 
rather, how much we older children make, how 
much better we really are, this year, than last. 
He reminded us that ‘to mend the world was a 
great matter,”’ (and we presume he has known 
something of the difficulty of this mending. ) 
Yet ptogress was made ; and, if we took periods 
in retrospect, we could not deny the advance. 
What native of Watertown, he asked, if told, 
forty years since, of the aspect of things, phys- 
ical, moral, and religious, which to-day was to 
present hereabouts, would not have smiled at 
the bold prophecy and disbelieved? The Teach- 
er must be hopeiul, encouraged, even with lit- 
Ue spiritua) progress in the child. We must 
needs leave something for future generations to 
do. 

And what was said so happily in connection 
about there being worse things than an East 
wind, of which all seemed to be complaining 
now, and of the fruit blossoms, some years 
since, which an East wind would have saved, 
but which a Northwest wind did kill, must be 
left for the encouragement of those who lis- 
tened. 

And then Mr. Bangsot Cambridgeport show- 
ed us the other side of the picture, and would stop 
these last two fast horses. He believed there 
was danger of our taking too encouraging a 
view of the case. ‘‘We must not acquiesce in the 
state of things. We must always feel dissatis- 
fied. We must not rest on what is done, ina 
world of so much sin. We must not be content- 
ed with ourselves, or our class. There is not 





placed themselves under the jurisdiction of the 
Republic in the hope of acquiring those advan- 
tages. A community founded so recently, and 
in such circumstances, must need pecuniary aid 
in establishing the necessary institutions of learn- 
ing. civilization and religion ; and the funds for 
that purpose can best be collected and managed 
in this covatry. 

The ‘Trustees design to give an education 
which shall qualify those who receive it for the | 
| study of the several learned professions, for the 
office of teachers and the various departments | 
of public life, and for the scientific practice of the 








committed at Cherry Valley, Wyoming, and else- . 


upon the ** English generals,”°-—ought much of i 


| ces of that country may be found to require. 


useful arts ; differing from collegiate education | 
in this country, only as the different cireumstan- | fancied that, do all we might, we should still 





-one of you, Teachers, who has done his duty. 
Go do more. Distrust yourself. In the house, 
| or the street, or the class, you have failed. Re- 
ly more on God and Christ. Go and do more 
and better. Goin faith and prayer.” So fell 
his earnest words ; and we were thankful for 
this view too. 

Mr. George Livermore of Cambridgeport 
wove together happily these two extremes of 
thought, and brought unity from seeming diver- 
sity. Wecould hardly state too strongly, he 
believed, the responsibility of the Teacher, one 
who was to help lead the little child to God. 
But he must have the hopeful view with it. Ho 


leave something tor future generations to do. 


| Itis intended to invest the fundsin asafeand| Mr. Pierpont allowed that the chasm of thought, 
| productive manner in this country, and to apply | if such there had been, was most successfully 


Liberia, to be chartered by the government there, | 
with such instructors as may be approved by 


Donations in aid of this enterprise are request- 
\ed, and may be made to the Treasurer in Bos- | 


he Board. 
By order of the Board of Trustees, 


Joseen Tracy, Secretary. 
Boston, May 21, 1850. 








[For the Register. 


| MIDDLESEX 


The semi-annual meeting of this society was 
jheld in the First Church, Watertown, on 
| Wednesday, May 22, and was very fully attend- 
ed. The President, Eb Hobbs, M.D. 





the income to the smpport 2f an institution in | bridged over. 
ithis Board. 


ton, either directly, or through any member of, 


Repel discouragement, he would 
still say to the Teacher. And the incident he 
related in connection with 


THE THURSDAY LECTURE 
must not be lost. A friend of his, one of our 
most eminent ministers, had said lately, that he 
found the Thursday Lecture did him harm, and 


, he seldom went except when he preached. In 


utter astonishment that the Thursday Lecture 
| should harm any body, Mr Pierpont asked him 
what he meant. ‘ Why,’ he replied,‘ when 1 


| go there I hear better sermons than I can write 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCI. myself, and 1 go away dissatisfied. 1 can’t write 
ETY 


| such sermons, as I hear there, and I am dis- 


couraged, We could not but feel at last, how 
little ground there was in the case for discourage- 
ment, when the name of his brother, which Mr. 


| Pierpont had at first withholden, fell out slyly 


| was inthe Chair, and the meeting was opened from his lips upon the audience, and was received, 


twith prayer at nine and a half o'clock, by Rev. | as that name is quite apt to be, with evident 


| Mr. Davis, Pastor of the Church. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read by 
| the Secretary ; and while the business Commit- 


welcome. 
And then a closing word from Mr. Bangs set 
| the matter at rest as to any essential variance in 


‘tee were preparing subjects for consideration, | opinion, while he related some affecting incidents 


Rev. Mr. Hill of Waltham, chairman of a com- 
| mittee on Manuals, made a verbal report on the 
| same, and Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge of- 
fered sume remarks on the qualifications of 

Sunday School Teachers, presenting three 
| points, love of children —power of expression, 
|—spirituality of character. 
| Rev. Mr. Frost, Chairman of the Business 
| Committee, submitted the following subjects for 
\discussion. 1. The Work. 2. The Encour- 
,agements. 3. Defects tobe remedied. 4. Con- 
| ditions of success. 

On motion of Mr. Frost, it was voted that all 
|present be invited to share in the discussion. 
| Mc. Charles. W.Goodnow, of Concord, sub- 
mitted that in future, the topics for discussion 
‘be published before the meeting. 

Rev. Mr. Ilill spoke on the importance of 
intellectual culture. The study of Natural The- 
ology must have its place. The evidences of 
Christianity must be studied by the Teacher. 

Rev. Mr. Frost followed, on the importance 
of right views of human nature and human char- 
acter. The Teacher must beware of confound- 
ing the two, and, while commencing the recti- 
tude of human nature, which God fashioned, of 
overlooking the depravity of character which 
man makes, and the fearful struggle to be waged 
here in life with sin. A 

Rev. Mr. Newell of Cambridge submitted 
whether any plan could be devised by which we 
might hear from the ladies, who compose two- 
thirds, ofsour Sunday School Teachers ; observ- 
ing that much of their experience in the work 
would be most valuable, if communicated in a 
report to the Society. 

Mr. Bird of Watertown presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were laid on the table to 
be taken up in the afternoon :— 


Whereas, A large portion of Sunday School 
Teachers are females who take no part in the 
discussions, and whose experience, if made 
available, would contribute largely to the inter- 
est and usefulness of these meetings, therefore— 

Resolved, That a Committee of ladies be ap- 
pointed to receive communications containing in- 
teresting incidents concerning scholars who are, 
or have been under their care, or any matter they 
may deem useful to us as teachers, and that 
said Committee select from the writings such as 
in their judgment will best promote the objects 
for which we meet, and that a portion of the fore- 
noon be set apart for the reading of the same on 
each semi-annual meeting. 

Resolved, That every female teacher be ear- 
nestly requested to promote this object by for- 
warding communications, and in season for the 
next semi-annual meeting. 


Rev. Charles Brooks spoke on the second top- 

ic, presenting some encouraging facts connected 
with the returns received to a Circular which, as 
‘cerned of the Boston Sunday School Society, 
jhe had recently forwarded to every school in our 
, denomination. 
Rev.Mr. Frost on the same topic, related one 
‘or two touching incidents which went to show 
how the good seed of Sunday School instruction 
would often take root insensibly and spring up 
afterwards to encourage the faithful teacher. 





from his }ong and successful experience in the 
Sabbath School, offering encouragement to the 
faithful Teacher to balance a life’s toil. 

Rev. Mr. Brooks offered some encouraging 
statements gathered from that steadfast friend of 
the cause, Mr. Foster of Portsmouth. 

Mr. Wm. B. Fowle of Newton spoke of the 
| value of the Institution in preventing moral evil, 
and suggested that had one tenth part es much 
labor been expended in preventing crime as in 
punishing it, or in preventing the diseases of the 
body as in curing them, the wor!d would be far 
happier. He urged the importance of familiar 
conversation with the children, and spoke of the 
rewards of the faithful Teacher, who would go 
to the work in the spirit of that saying of the 
Master “If a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’’ 

On invitation of the Pastor, Rev. Mr Davis, 
the Cotivention adjourned atone, to the vestry, 
and partook of 

THE COLLATION. 

The Divine blessing was invoked by Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont. The vestry was decorated with 
flowers and evergreens. At one end, in large 
letters of evergreen, was written ‘* welcome,” 
and the Cross, wrought in the same manner, was 
suspended on another wall. The tables were ar 
ranged with much taste by the ladies—and an 
hour passed very agreeably in social intercourse. 
In the afternoon Rev. J. F. W. Ware of Cam- 
bridgeport conducted 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
His text was I Timothy iv, 6,—‘‘ nourished up 
in the words of faith and good doctrine’’—an able 
and effective 
SERMON 


of which we present the following abstract : 

“ Complaint is made of ignorance of Christianity 
and consequent skepticism among the young, and 
said to result from a want of doctrinal training in 
our Sunday Schools But there is as much skepti- 
cism in other denominations, though under a dif 
ferent form, whose chief instruction is doctrinal. 
The difficulty cannot come from a want of the i0- 
culeation of doctrines, as that term is generally 
used by men. It is rather the resultof many and 
long existent causes which we cannot touch—* 
phase in human progress. 

Still we are not to be idle, and do nothing ‘0 
ward the establishment of a better condition of 
things. But it can never be done by do-ztrinal 
teaching as it obtains in the denominations about 
us—by creeds, catechisms, formulas, manuals, of 
any of the drill or manceuvres of sects. Our Sun 
day Schools are not seminaries of Unitarianism— 
we are not to seek to cramp the aspirings d® 
child’s spirit to our own limited perceptions, bit '° 
encourage it tothe freest thought, to form afaith 
for itself. 

Jesus is our model. He taught by no forms, he 
left no creed,—yet all his teaching was doctrinal, 
warmed into life by the spirit that glowed withia 
him, and manifested by the whole tenor of his be- 
ing. With him Doctrine and Duty were insepa!® 
ble. Faith must work. The difficulty is our chil 
ren are taught lessons, facts, statements, but *% 
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deeds—the truths the mind receives are to have 
no practical appheation in life—no sanctifying in- 


| Notices of New Publications. 





efficient service in the worship of the Sanctuary. 
We pray you to accept it, as some evidence of 


constructed ; and we trust it will afford yousome! Weasrer’s Dictionary IN THE SaNDWIcH 


Istanps. The following letter from the King 
of the Sandwich Islands, in acknowledgement 


LY Meetings for the Prisoner at Nantucket. Provi- 
dence permitting, John M. & will spend Sunday, 6th 
inst, with his friends at Nantucket, and will speak to them, 
in the Unitarian Church, on the duty of ig Lad 

u 
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GOOD BARGAINS. 





otrh of the work, fluence on the soul. | Mowratowe ; Tae Enpiess Stupy, axp oTHER MisceL- | of the receipt of Webster's Dictionary from the | Prisoner. 
sy : rt . TF ith Intro- | the sympathy of this Parish in all which con-) pyp}; i : & C. Merri has bee No. 9 Washington Street, WE 
i] in the youn We shall be successful Teachers—and do some-| Lani&s: by Alexander Yeeet ee er. s ’™*| publishers, Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, has been E> The Becton Acosciati Ps cational Minis- , 
onsidered Pe what toward removing this skeptical tendency, a ae ge By ag Rees, Se ae Ae cerns your interests.—And of our sincere desire received by them, and will be read with in- tere. will cudis on Gbdud ween, atthe reaidence of . G. tp ae Pre gp te lceerrmeg menage To WANT 
q - : Seales S. E ) . B.C , Scribe. 
fthe streets and only as we come to teach like Christ—and to show! Such is the title of the book, and in the Prefatory wehbe blessing of God may rest on all your, bette Ss ‘ , j " pacer cues aa, pe sw mtn permet ie en fen Mee coon | eelive SELL 
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: , gt , lonolulu, 4th . arvar ste 3 
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of the Teacher, one 
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Ho 


the chasin of thought, 
as most successfully 
uragement, he would 


his words, He is not to each and explain what 


Christ taught only, but to show that these very) 


—and teaches from the heart. This is not too 
much to expe:t of the Teacher—nor does it require 
anything more than what a faithful, filial, prayer- 
ful spirit may attain—not genius, not knowledge, 
but diving faith. 

So we must teach—and striving to grow our- 
selves, and to make our children outgrow us, we 
may hope to hasten the downfal of error, and pre- 





pare our spirit for the Day of pertect Truth.” 


DISCUSSION RESUMED. 


duction and in the latter part of the volume.” On 
comparing the two works we find that the two In- 
troductions are substantially the same, though 


find 112 pages of new matter; and following this, 
275 pages, all of which, except some brief extracts, 
was published before in “ Vital Christianity.” 
That is, out of 430 pages, 300 pages have already 
been given to the world in another form. We sub- 
mit, that some portions” of a book “in a modi- 
fied form, particularly in the Introduction and in 
the latter part of the volume,” does not suggest 
the idea that with the exception of a little more 
than a quarter, the whole work is a su)stantial re- 





Chair to nominatea committee of ladies to whom 
they should be referred. They reported the | 
names of Mrs. Charles Folsom, of Cambridge, | 
Miss Elizabeth Hoar, of Concord, and Miss | 
Harriet Farley, of Lowell, and those ladies were | 
chosen. 

Hon. Samuel Hoar of Concord spoke forcibly | 


on the importance of perseverance and effort even | volume is a valuable one and that the Introduction | 


under apparent discouragements. Were one to 
abandon the work because not pleased with evi- | 
dent success, he would be really teaching though | 
in the worst way. Yield to discouragement and | 
so really attempt not the work God calls you to, 
and you are teaching the worst of all doctrine, | 
and the young especially will be quick to learn | 
from your example. If, as President Dwight | 
had defined it, genius consisted in ‘‘ the power | 
of making efforts,’’ so success consists in the | 
habit of making efforts. We can neither truly 
acquire, nor retain without effort ; and with this | 
there is no such thing as failure. He who really | 


desires to make another better, by the very de-| 


| are attracted to the communion service. 
hereafter make some extracts from it. 


twice for what is much the same thing. This is 
not the way to deal with the public. It should 
have been stated distinctly that this, instead of be- 
ing a new work, is but the reprint of an old one, 
though with some alterations‘and important addi- 
tions. 

Having said thus much we will add, that the 


and Notes increase its value. The translation ap- 
pears to te well done, and the public have reason 
to thank Mr. Turnbull for bringing it into acquaint- 


ance with a writer of so much eminence as Vinet. ; 


For sale at Crosby & Nichols’s. 


Communton Tuovents : by Rev. 8. G. Bulfinch. Boston: 
Crosby & Nicho.s. 1850. 


We have already referred to this volume. It is 


| characterized, to a remarkable degree, by the pure, 
| elevated, devotional tone of its thoughts. 
| book which no person could read without profit, 
and one which we commend to all whose minds 


I is a 


We shall 


sire has taken one great step in the work of Mercuant’s Macazings. Freeman Hunt. June, 1850. 


teaching. The effort—the endeavour is the very | 


A most useful and thorougly prepared work. 


spirit, the very doctrine to be imparted. No one | This and all other leading Periodicals may be found 
ever went into a Sunday School possessing this | #t Crosby & Nichols’s. 


great desire, who did not in some measure ac- | 
complish it for himself and others. 


Rev. Mr. Thurston of Billeriza spoke on the 


| Harrers’ New Meonrucy Maoazine, No. I. 


June, 185°. 


Price, 25 cis. Harper & B: other. 


Crocker & Brewster have sent us the first num- 


first topic,—of the various sources of instruction | ber of this new Periodical issued by a firm which 


and influence now open to the young, particular- | Seems '0 be extending its empire over the whole 


ly the press and the many corrupting streams 


empire of literature. 


It contains 144 pages, is well 


which through the community are flowing in | Printed and promises to bea valuable work. It 


upon the youthful heart. Doctrine and duty, as! 
the preacher had urged, the Sunday School 
should teach, and the young must be made to 
see the application of each to life. 

Mr. Goodnow of Concord urged the impor- | 


America. 


Tue Iceustratep Domestic Bisce: 


proposes to embrace all that is most valuable in the 
Periodical Literature of France, England, and 


Its price is three dollars a year. 


by Rev. Ingram 


Cobbin, M. A. New York; Samuel Hueston. 1850. 


We have received from Redding & Co. a splen- 


jfor itsnumbers, and my impressions are very 


sociability and cordiality of manner and inter- 
when they meet together: I call it distinctive 
{ 


tin reference to the gravity and reserve often found 
| in eastern societies and schools. 


‘ence and fashion joined hands to give Mr. Glid- 


| 


iments which he had previously made, proceeded 


Jos. Dans, Jr. 
Geo. W. Bourne. 
Kennebunk, May 15, 1850. 


in behalf of said Parish, to publicly .acknow- 
ledge the very valuable present of an excellent 
organ from the Unitarian Society at Kennebunk. 
The society in Standish has had repeated occa- 
sions for gratitude to the society in Kennebunk. 
They have ever manifested the kindest disposition 
towards us and have often rendered us the most 
essenta Iservice. They have now made us the 
most useful and valuable present we have ever 


dish the undersigned were chosen a Levee 


Pastor in his effurts in our behalf, and for the 
diffusion of those elevating views of Christianity, 
which is common with them weso highly prize. 
Grorce H. Nicaots. 
James W. Emery. 

James O. Keene. 





| Cuxtcaco.—The Unitarian Society here is not 
jlarge in numbers, but it seems to me to be in a 
|good and thriving condition. Mr. Shippen, our 
| pastor, is an independent, progressive, hopeful 
jman. The Sunday School here isa good one 
penetie of its teachers and their interest in their 
work. I notice particularly here a distinctive 


course among teachers and fellow-worshippers 


l enjoy a cordial greeting anywhere and at 
any time, but I always feel as if the steps and 
porch of the Church and Sunday School, and the 
hour of their exercises, were not the place and 
time for much conversation upon ordinary topics. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


_,- 








Opentnc or THe Ecyptian Mummy. De- 
cidedly the great event of the last week in Bos- 
ton has been the opening of the Mummy. Sci-| 


such an audience, in 
respect to intelligence, accomplishment _and 
weight of character as we have very rarely seen 
collected in Boston or Cambridge. 

On Monday Mr. Gliddon, agreeably to arrange- 


den, the antiquarian, 


established. 


tionary, received with your letter to His Majesty 
of July, 1849, by ship Carolus. 
As a necessary consequence of the discovery 


guage has become indispensable, in the opera- 
tions of trade, the administration of justice, and 
the conduct of the civil government of the King- 
dom, which result, although natural and una- 
voidable, from ao over susceptibility of national 
feeling, has been made a subject of recent official 
debate and complaint. 

Bat that extraordinary fact does not diminish 
the importance of encouraging the further ex- 
tension of a language, which practically has be- 
cume so useful, northe King’s thankfulness to 
you for the acceptable present which you have 


Sirs, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
R. C. Wyuute. 
To Messrs. George and Charles Merriam, 
Spring field, Massachusetts, U. 8. A. 


Carnotics in THe Unirep States.—The 
Catholic Almanac for 1850 contains the follow- 
ing statistical table, illustrating the growth of 
the Catholic Church, and Catholie Institutions in 
this country, for the last fifty years. It appears 
from this table that there has been # constant and 
rapid inerease of Catholics amongst us. A 
large proportion of this increase 1s the natural 
result of immigration ; ‘* We do not believe 
that much of it is derived from the ranks of pro- 
testantism *’ 


‘** Fifty years ago there was but one Catholic 
Diocese in the United States, that of Bishop 
Carroll. His Ecclesiastical jurisdiction exten- 
ded over the whole Union. ‘There were then 
only forty Priests, and they scattered over the 
country. The Seminary called the St. Mary's, 
was established at Baltimore as ‘*a nursery of 
the Priesthood.’’ Tne Novitiate Suciety of 
Jesus was established a few vears later. A 
Convent of Carmelite Nuns in Charles county, 
Md., was then the only institution of that de- 
scription, and there was no regular Catholic 
schov] for the education of females. In 1808 the 
See of Baltimore was made an Archbishopric, 
and four Suffragan Bishoprics were established 
at Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Bards- 
town. A few years later a prelate was appoint- 
ed to the vacant See of New Orleans, then a part 
of the United States. In 1820, the Sees of 
Charleston and Richmond were established. The 
College of St. Mary's, at Emmitsburgh, and 
others in Missouri and Kentucky, were soon es- 
tablished, as were also Female Academies at 


Georgetown, Emmitsburgh, in Kentucky, at 


Boston, and New Orleans. About 1830 the 
Sees of Cincinnati, St. Louis and Mobile were 
The force of the Catholic church, 
as then claimed, numbered a population of 500,- 


Tr The Worcester Association wi | meet, in connection 
with the Worcester West Axsocia ion, at the house of Rev. 
Mr. Adams, in Templeton, on Monday, June 17, at 4 P.M. 





icy Sunday School Society. A business meeting of the 
Sunday Schoo! Society will be held next Wednesday, at 
4 o'clock, P. M., at No 124 Washington street. j8. 





<r The Cambridge Ministerial Association will meet in 
Concord, at the house of Rev. Mr. Frost, on Tuesday next, 
lith inst., at2 P.M. 


junes. Wa. New ut, Scribe. 





TY Private Boxrp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city fora few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of she Pub- 
lisher of this paper, No. 1 Bedford Pace. may 18 











Last evening, 5th, at the United States Hotel, tiy Rev. F. 
D. Huntington, Mr. William Sprague, to Miss Ann Isabella 


Fuller. 
W. Harris, 


‘ ‘ 


4th inst, by Rev. Dr. Frothingham, Benj 

Esq, of East Bridgewater, to Miss Julia A., daughter of Mr. 
Robert Orr, of Boston. 

In Bridgewater, on the 2nd inst, by the Rev J. G. For- 
man, Mr Willard A. Pratt, merchent of Randolph, to Miss 
Sarnh Jane Crocker, of Bridgewater. 














DEATHS, 








In this city, of inflammation of the brain, Susan, daughter 
of John and Susan Sturgis Parkman, 10 yrs. 

In West Bridgewater, on the 23d ult, Horace Mann, in- 
fant son of Mr Joseph Kingman, aged one year and 7 mos. 
In Mansfi Id, May 23, Mrs Mary Hodges, aged 81 years, 
widow of Capt. John Hodges. 


OBITUARY. 


Died at Jamaica Plain, May 22nd, Mrs Abby B. Abbot, 
aged 33 \ ears. 

Our friend has only left us, in this bright season of her 
youth, with loving friends to cherish and protect her ; with 
a heart alive to the beauties of God's creation, and kindly 
sympathies ever active in her fellow-creature’s behalf, to join 
God’s angels around his throne. We can feel that her spirit, 
-till beautiful in death, is hovering over her loved ones, and 
that her prayers will be continnaly offered for them. 
Though the angel pansed on her threshold, without giving 
notice of his app: oach, yet her pure spirit yielded up itself 
to God, and bowed meekly before the mandate of her Fath- 
er. While the spring flowers were yet fresh and blooming 
in the fo est, we laid her among their buds and bloss ms; 
and with the requiem yet floating in the stil! air, we left 
her earthly body on the green earth’s quiet breast ; and her 
spirit returned unto God who gave it. [Com. 


In Lexington, Miss Elinor Tufts, aged 17. 

Could amiability of heart, correct deportment, or the 
fond affections of devoted friends, shield the victim of Death 
from his cold emb ace, our young friend wonld now have 
heen in the midst of life’s bu y scenes. Rut alas! the bright- 
est and first expanding buds are often nipt by the cold touch 
ofan untimely frost; so with our young friend. She had 
recently ‘eft the sports «nd pastimes of childhood, and had 
enjoyed for a brief season, the du ies, amusements, and 
bright hopes of youth, when she was sudde ily calle‘ to leave 
these scenes, ere 2 cloud had passed over her bright visions 
of the fature, or the stern realities of \ife had damped the 
ardor of youthful feelings 


They are now prepared to execute orders for any quanti- 
ity of full sets, or single pieces; and invite Clergymen, 
Church Committees, and others to cali and examine their 
assurtment before making purchases. 





O*% the 30th of May a work will be issued by Miss C. E. 
Beecher, entitled, Truth stranger than Fiction: A 
Narrative of Recent Tr tions, ctel with In- 
quiries in regard to the Rules of Honor, Truth and Jus- 
tice, which obtain in adistinguished American University. 
This work is addressed to the Parochin! Clergy of this coun- 
try, and especially to the Congregationa’ Pastors of New 
Eugland. The author does not aun to extend its circulation 
except among those whose attention has been already di- 
recied to its subject, or those who have officially some con 
cern in the matter. For this reason no presentation copies 
will be sent to Editors, and no notices of it sought in the 
public prints. It will simply be advertised in the religious 
hewspapers, that those pu ticularly interested may know 
where to obtain it Orders to be addressed to Mark H. 
Newman, New York, or E. P. Peabopy, Boston. 








Nevins’ Biblical Antiquities. 
Uvion Bible Dictionary. 
Authenticity of the New Testament. 
Wilson’s | lustrations of U: itarianism. 
Memoir of Bernard Whitman. 
Memoir of Rev. “. B. U. Peabody. 
Peabody’s Address. 
Livermore's Commentaries, 2 vols 
The History of Jesus. By Furness. 
Bow in the Cloud. Briggs. 
Muzzy’s Christian Parent. 
For sale by 
may25 8t 


B. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington st. 





S:ained and Ornimented Glass. 
JI. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


Patterns drawn expressiv fo Side Lights, Church, ~team- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retuil. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
Steamboats, Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &¢ 
it isan excellent Paint f r Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it is impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
a e well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 
All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COO‘, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 
april6 3mis9mos 





UNDAY SCHOOL CATALOGUE—Now Ready. 

Those who desire it will havea atalogue sent them ; 
aud those who desire a good bund'e of Books to select 
from, will receive ell] the assistance which the long experi- 
ence of the Subscriber will afford them. Those who wish 
for Manuals for the present season, will find no better than 
Allen’s Questions on Gene is—on the Gospels, &c. 
Geneva Cateehisin. 
Teachers’ and Scholars’ Text Book. 
Peabody's Poetical Catechism. 
Pray’s Sunday School Hymn and *ervice Book. 
Sunday Schoo! Ulass Book, &c , &c. 

BENJ. H. GREENE, 


may25 3t 124 Washington st. 





In a few days, 


I'L be publi-hed a complete Catalogue of Rooks 
for Sunday Schools nd Teachers’ Libraries ; witha 
general list of the best Manuals and text Books used in our 
schools. This catulogue will be divided into two sections ; 
the first will contain a reliatde list »f Books, furnixhed for 














TO SAVE PACKING UP, 





progress, but ask, teachings have become quickened into a new life |... additions and alterations have been made. phen syeta by a — or i, - a. ee: please notice the change of time, both patie rowed To Accomplish This 
il 3 hi : é j itari soty i : { ical preponderance © o junes. T.P A , Scribe. 8 ; 
ildren make, how in him—that he knows and feels and loves the truth In the volume entitled “Montaigne,” we then Ata meeting of the Unitarian Society in Stan Amesionne ad tht Mnelinh, thelt. etthaten: a RENTISS ALLEN, Scri NOTICE. AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE; 


WE SHALL OFFER 


Unusual Inducements ! 
TO ALL WHO ARE IN WANT 


—or— 


FANCY OR STAPLE Goops‘ 





WE SPECIALLY INVITE OUR FRIENDS AND CUB. 
TOMER = to co-operate with us in this object, as we shall 
make it a8 mucn to their advantage as to our convenience 


Shawls, 


ved! The Teach- The Resolutions presented by Mr. Bird in the “Agape editing mtonllbongens cane = received. May we show our gratitude in a man- a —— payee es eee a es — may25 3t M, sl Ma 
bed, even with lit- forenoon were adopted. Messrs. Bird, Newell, ian ita oe buy the second, will not think it amat- | "eT We doubt not would be most satisfactory to) 9.545 16 mel a P ncagpe Bim cupedh ad MARRIAGES, BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. antillas and Visites, 
child. We must Frost, Fowle and Bangs were appointed by the ter of gratitude to have pote led unwittingly to pay them, by our increased exertions to sustain oUuT| esteem with which I have the honor to be, r ie ae ee Books fur the use of Sun- Silks, 


Dress Goods, 
Linens, 
Hou<ekeeping Goods, &., & 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 





June 1 





SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS, 
134 Washington, opposite School street. 





anufactures STAINED, CUT unl ORNAMENTED ‘| ble for ; 
Mi GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of | #ud Schoo! Libraries. 


} 





i WVUNROE & © O.. Publishers, have for +ale 
eF me of the largest co lections of Juvenile B oks, suita- 
ifts, Every-Day Reading, Family, Parish, Sociat 


New Books 
Published within the past year. 

A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. 
“Only”, by the Author of “A Trap.” 
Old Jolliffe, not a Goblin Story. 
The Seque! to Old Jolliffe. 
Child’s Story “ook of Birds- 
Tales of City Life, by M ss Sedgwick. 
Fashion ; or Siska Van Ruosemuel 
A Tale of Old England. 
Alfred in India. 
The Revellers, an Allegory. 
Stories from Life. 
Lucy's Ha'f Crown. 
The Little Hyinn Book. 
Cyrus the Great, by Abbot. 
Panoram of Animals and Birds. 
Tales of Real Life by Mrs. Child. 
Gift of Pretty tories, by Mrs. Child. 
Truth and Trust. 
True Heroi-m and other Stories. 
The Comba ants, an Allegory 
Leaves from a Christian Bough. 
Gabriel, by Mary Howitt, &c., &c. 


Unitarian Books. 


Works of Ware, Channing, Buckminster, Worcester, 
Jurnap, Palfrey, Peabody, Bulfinch, Dewey, Greenwood, 
Martineau, Parker, &c. Published by Janes Munroe & Co. 

ALso. for sale, a complete assortment of Miscelianeous. 
Theological and Classical W rks, with a large supply of 
Snelish Books in various departments of |. iterature—many 
— — from the New York Trade Sales and offer- 
“d at unusually low prices at No. 34 Washington, o ite 
schwol street. eop3wis viii faut 


NOYES’S TRANSLATIONS. 


AMES WUNROE & CO., publish the following valua- 
J ble Works, by Rev. G. R. Noyes, D. D nie pe 





A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, arranged in 


tance of r i { ie , ' m- . : ray 
And the incident he nertigs paneer «terete, did number of this work, which is well printed and ,t0 unwrap a lady, whose age dates back | 900, to wit: ; ae aan Snees Gp palate 9 Puan Save of perf FM-| the subscriber, and the secout will con vise Books gen - +h onological order, new Edi ion with additions. 3 vols, 
_ Teacher, as the all essential condition of suc- . her ¢ eaten: Prieste. Population ing ki d deeds for those who stood in need of her assist ance, | erally excellent, but some of them, containing here and there §j)!2mo. 
ons | contains a large number of well executed engrav- | no less than 3500 years. Three lectures were| 5.) imere 52 80,000 Ever ready to forgive those who had injured her, prompt in | ae — rejected by some, whilst they An amended Version of the Book of Job, with an Iutro- 
ss. | , ; . +: . ‘ cept y ot . i j ‘ sisi : 
a Mr. Hunting, of the Divinity School, defined | ‘"&* i sreat part description of Bible scenes, man- | devoted by Mr. Gliddon to the exhibition, in payee ll e. senges the acai — am Rasnert — wound herself in an “Please order some books and return all not wanted, and tum are edition, revised 
LECTURE af. g: 5 _ 3 ners and customs. Of the value of the Notes, we | which he explained the art of ‘ Egyptian mormmni- St Louis unusua d egree eee the affections of parents, teachers and | rely npon being served well. * : 
. the work of the Teacher to be. to christianize | , ’ ? : New York 20 160,000 compations. [Com. B-NJ. H. GREENE, Old Sunday School Neporitory, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, 
d of his, one of our én Si esd Gitte ten ded av chiefiy = pee can hardly judge from this single specimen. It © fication’ as well as the hieroglyphics, with] poston 8 15.0.0 may lL 124 Washington st. With Introduction and Notes, chiefly explanatory, 1 vol, 
; pupil, an 1 regar 5 . 9 . 9 Bite Philadelphia, 18 35,000 Re horns ACR. '2mo. 
d said lately, that he eis Nendigibldd.” Geliliad ailiidells a0 will be completed in 25 numbers, at 25 cents a | which the coffin of the mummy was covered. Bardstown 21 30,000 gstteues LIVING AGE. No. 3-7. 12} cents. THE FAVORITE SPRING STYLE i sik oti, sinh en tinsel es te eek ial 
e did him harm, and te he eafeided tn the anild oat taentinden number. !The mummy wasobtained in Thebes for Mr. Fem 4 mow ie LOAREIODS por be eine sctacisiinetndadmaaiaies ent as that was.” [Boston Recorder ‘ 
vu “ . ? ifn ‘ * . - Md - eodore Pa’ ker—Bri ist narteriv eview. wo 
hen he preached. In i Ts al es Bae | Gliddon by Mr. A. C. Haris, and reached this} Mobile | 2 The Polynesians; and New Zealand—Edinburgh Re- bey tech denn Bae edhe Phage Bins oy nem an 


he Thursday Lecture 


has only a good soil in which to plant his seed, | ™* 


he fincs encouragement. So let the Teacher} 


Boston: Gou'd, Kendall & Li. coln. 


by Jabez Burns, D.D., | 
1850. t 


country about six months since. The coffin 


5 8,000 
The following table shows the condition of 


the Church in 1808, 1830, 1840, and 1850, viz: 


view. 
The Legend of Pompagne—Fraser's Magazine 





GENTLEMEN’S HATS 
FOR THE PRESENT SPRING. 





earning deserve a more respectful notice than Dr. Noyes, 
ind no man certainly whose books so well deserve ‘o be 
varchased and studied ; for in acompact form they emho ‘y 





r Pierpont asked him 4 , ‘A work intendea to encourage aid and mothers in | which contained it was laid upon a convenient : 4. “L’ Homme Propose” —New Monthly Magazine. i “he accura ‘earn 
F po feel, while he has the good soil of the young g , H ‘ po 1808 =: 1830 ie 13850 &. News ef the Week: The Cherch, éoc.—Spectator. Oo te te See the favor of the Beau Monde more — ie neeien et ane ing, and throw much light, 
h lied. ‘ wh l 3 ithe ¢ rork of ed } -hildren. It bed d oO Dioceses i il 1 30 generally scure @ ult parts of the Sacr d Writings. 
» he replied, ‘ when heart fi il a ail Gnciativantite the great work of educating their children con- : platform in front of the audience. One of Mr. Bishops 3 10 7 27 Postay.—Love in Death; The Swallow and the 
mons than I can write a a = 7 - . ail te “we ° h | tains a large number of instances of the great and ~Gliddon's assistants commenced the operation of | Priests 68 23: 462 = Sparrow ; November Day ; The Portrait. THE ABORN HAT ehoataaias Livermore's Commenta-ies. 

, ‘ Mr. Albert Fearin °o oston, closed the : h . a +3 ‘ ; . Churches 80 230 454 74 Suort articies.—The Great Swimmer; Observa- | “avufactured and sold by the Subscriber. I comeliness o- e Four Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, with 
rpanagte 4. Babes, discussior , expressin "his stron conviction f Se es et mRNAEO es may opening the coffin, while Mr. Gliddon delivered) stations 858 tory at Brooklyn, NY. for, costliness of material, tasteful finish, and real durebilf § 1 Down y intended for Sabbath ~chool Teachers’ and 
there, and I am dis- eligi gate . remjons ©" | influence, and brings uy facts which it is well for ' pis explanations to the audience. As soon_as| /<csiastical } 2 13 29 Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL | 't; it bas no equal, ring its cheay Hible Classes, and as an Aid to Family Instruction, 2 vole, 

the benefits of these gatherings and his interest} parents to ponder seriously ; : Coll ’ 2 8 12 7 & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. june8 The best English and Parisian art is employed in the 7 
but feel at last, how ; ‘ : | pe : y- the task of sawing this open was completed olleges 5 a Manufacture of the Foreign Hats, and other imported Goods Book of the Acts of the Apostles, with a Map, | volume 
in thecause. Self consecration toGod he would | Fema e Academies, 2 20 LIBRARY OF HARVARD COLLEGE in this line of business, sold at the lowest rates by 12m», by Rev. A. A. Liverinore. 


he case ‘or discourage- 
his brother, which Mr. 
holden, fell out slyly 


ence, and was received, 


make the all essential condition of the Teacher's | 
success, illustrated in lives like Fenelon’s or Mad- 
am Guyon, or Channing, or Ware. Without 


| Picrortar Fie cp Boon or tue Revorution : by Benson 


J. Loesing. Harper & Brothers. New Yu rk. 1850. 


No. 2. 


We have already described the general character 


. the attention of the whole audience was intently 


fixed upon it. It was turned over on to the back 
and the upper half of the coffin removed. The 


We cut the following from an ** Orthodox ”* 
Exchange. 
Tue Montruty Reniciovs Macazue. “This 





LI. persons having books from this Library. are request- 
ed to return them before or on preanemdt+y. the 19th 
inst. Books may be borrowed again on Moaday morning, 
July 22d, and during the vacation, from that time till the 
first Monday in the following term, (Sept. 2d,) the Library 


A BOR N, 
peer R, 95 Washington street, Boston. 


may4 
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5 These Commentaries give a c'ear, correct, evangelical 
view of the doctrines which Christ, and the Apostles 
taught.” 

Price 75 cents per vol single, or %7 50 


hed «f che Publishers, with a . svete 
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mummy was then stood upon its feet on a revolv- 
ing pedesial, and exhibited to the whole audi- 
ence. 

It came out in most perfect order. The ban- 
dages were perfect, except where the saw had 
torn them in cutting the case open. The outer 
sheet was put around the body, and laced up the 
back with a strip of linen tape or cloth. The 
front was covered with hieroglyphies correspond- 
ing to those on the outer coffin which had _previ- 
ously been removed. 

The coffin, Mr. Gliddon said, was composed of 
thin layers of wood and cloth, soldered together 
by a kind of pitch, making a very tough and 
hard substance. The coffin appeared, after be- 
‘ing cut open, 1s if it had been originally placed 
around the corpse in a plastic condition ;—the 
two edges were sowed together on the back. 


other Unitarian “A orks, as 
Ww ter, Ware, 




















































































BIBLES. Channi Back » Greenwood, 


Norton, Palfrey Burnap, Martineau, &c. b 
7“ Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository, ; 134 ro hi Dre Crs oe 
15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand, 4 _——— Opposite Schoo] street. 
Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the —_— 
American Bible Society. 
Also, Oxford and London editions. 
Their stock of books in Foreign Langunges is extensive, 


this religious consecration first, all other efforts; and merits of this elegant pictorial work The 
would avail little. With it fruit must follow.) present number contains sketches of “Ticonderoga 
This same consecration the teacher should strive | 2t Sunset,” and of many other scenes connected 
We take pains, he with Burgoyne’s campaign, and the earlier colonial 
For sale by Crocker & 


ak will be open every Monday forenoon to visitors, and for the 
Unitariau periodical under the editorial care of | Soteery of Bache T. W. HARRIS, Librarian. 


Rev. F. D. Huntington, Boston, is always char- | Cambridge, June 4. ot. i 
acterized by literary taste, by a pleasant and Seinen ——— - 
kindly spirit of remark and eriticism, and by a DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS. 
quick, yet elevated sympathy with those views HARMONY of the Four Gospels, by Lant Carpen- 


“hristi i ‘ ter. 1} vol. 
of the Christian doctrine, and those phases and Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Lant Carpenter, D.D.— | embracing the Hebrew, Latin. Greek, We ch, Gaelic, French, 
aspects of the Christian character, which ‘are AC~ | Edited by Russell Lant Carpenter. 1 vol. | German, -utch, Spanish, {talian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- | 
cepted in the denomination from the midst of | Sermons on Practical Subjects, by the late Lant Carpen- | dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 
whom it emanates. Its sympathies are, too, or 


ter, D.D. : . Oe 
. Curpenter’s Reply to Bishop Magee. on eneit he tee quality in plain and rich 

they seem to us to be, with the better and more Carpeater’s Lectures on the Atonement. ante &. T. FARWELL, Agent. 

spiritual side of the Unitaran theology; with : , 

those preacherse. g. who would exalt Christ, |° 


A few copies of the above mav he had at reduced prices 
” & NICHOLA - 
CROSBY & NICHOL4, Price Reduced. 
and speak strongly and searchingly of the guilt BB Senday Brhoot Singing Go k, beleg 6 collection'of 
of man, and his need of Redemption. Though 


No. LIL Washington st. 
Hymns with appropriate Music, designed for Sunday 
P . ; Schools and Families, comprising the Elements of Music 
we cannot but fee) that the system it represents CPVIE Subscriber has ast received a new supply of Books | by E. 1.. White, 4th edition. ‘ } 
is radically and internally defective, that 11 wants for Sunday School Libraries. He will be haspy to j 

the consistency, the unity, the sublimity, andthe | send bundles of Books to order, from which may be selected Price reduced to $150 a dozen. 

. . a |such as are wanted. A catalogue of choice Library Berks | = This col'ection was prepared with special reference to the 
life-giving energy of the Gospel, it is at a great may be had on application. Every effort will be made to | wants of the Unitarian Doneatine nb one of the best 
| remove from the bold and rash Naturalism that | aid in the selection of Books, for those who cannot coine to 
is sometimes vended from Unitarian pulpi's. 


Tea hers of Music in Bost n, and the Publishers trust that 
town 
The influences it brings with it are far more 


bt to be, with evident 


junel 


|MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD, 
BY JACOB BURNS, D. D. 


NOTICES OF THE ENGLISH EDITION. 
[From Rev. J. Angell James.) 

“Tt is a useful and valuable work, replete with instruc- 
tion and encouragement, and will have, 1 hope, as it de- 
serves to have, a wide circulation. I make much use of it 
in my periodical meetings, among this interesting and im- 
portant class.” 














d from Mr. Bangs set 
y essential variance in 
pome affecting incidents 
ful experience in the 


to promote in the pupil. 
believed, too often to cut off the little outside 
vices, without going to the root. He reminded Brewster. 
the President of 


history, in that region. 





encouragement to the 


THE OLD FACTORY, News from the Churches, 


in which they had been both concerned, which antes 

having a fine location and on a good stream, | The First Congregational Society in Kennebunk to the 
still did neat work successfully,—was continually wtimmntie under the pastoral 
out of order,and on which they had expended | 


much labor and cost by adding new parts and aths past, Providence seems to have directed 


patching the old ut all their endeavors had the special attention of the friends of this So- 
been unsuccesstul, tilt they resolved on starting oiaty 


from the very foundation, with a new water- 
wheel, new machinery—afd after that, all went 


e a life's toil. 
red some encouraging 
that steadfast friend of 
Portsmouth. 

Newton spoke of the 
h preventing moral evil, 
ne teuth part es much 
reventing crime as in 
hting the diseases of the 
the wor'd would be far 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 





[From Rev. Dr. Beaumont.}' 

“Tam constrained to say that it is full of interest, and 
that of the mos pi asing and useful kind. Jt presents to 
the reader a bouquet of charmed names—a cabinet of charm- 
ing reminiscences—a tixsue of facts and morals, of incidents 
and principles, at once delightfu: and edifying. And as a 
galery of ‘elect Indies’ and their sons, it wou d be a profi- 
— study for a | who fill the important relations of son aud 
mother. 


Breturen. During the course of a few 


to the improvement of our house of wor- 
ship. We have entered on the hundredth year 
of our existence asa Parish —And while we 


[From Rev. J. P. Dobson. | 


at the present ow price, it will have a wide circ. lation. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, Old Sunday 8-hool Depository. , oe 
St. “ Would that all m- thers—young mothers, especially— 


** Copies furnished for examination. 
junes. 124 Washing on street. * CRO<BY & NICHOLS, 











j i well. So inthe Christian life. all other efforts ctures and the exhibition have proved to| healthful.” olka ma lis2os 111 Washington st. had such volume in their possession, and could be preva I- 
cee of familar ill be ffici ithout this f ” | can look back through the wens of a on, ane * lv i . d th wis n FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES IN SUN- : : : ed u on to make it a vade mecum in the training of their in- 
} “2e ) re e “ #. a - 
ildren. and spoke of the will be inefficient without this feyndation work sng behold the fostering and protecting care of |be exceedingly interesting, and the g Harvarp Universits. Hon. Timothy DAY SCHOOLS. : NEW BOOKS. pee ep NA pric pip an Beate ranted an: lors 
—this consecration. | of the audieace was expressed by frequent burst) wa)ker of Cincinnati has been selected as ora- NTRODUCTORY Sermons on Christian Evidences, by History or Jesus. By Rev. W. H. Furness. One | of recommending it, because I can rec d it i 


. : |our Father, in the cheerful support which his 
Mr. Fearing detailed some interesting incidents children have been so ready to grant to it at 


, in his own experience as Teacher ; enforced the all times, and more éspecially in hours of diffi- 

' value of right maternal influence, and alluded to | culty and trial and in the many and generous of- 
the dangers which await the young, who without ferings which have been made to beautify and 
good principles matured by the spirit of prayer 
and by early religious instruction come fiom their 
country homes to our Cities. 


eacher, who would go 
t of that saying of the 
eat fall into the ground 
much fruit.’’ 

Pastor, Rev. Mr Davis, 
pd atone, to the vestry, 


Volume, 12mo. 
Discourses on the Christian Spirit and Life. 
A. Bartol. 


Archbishop Whately. Ist American from the 10th tiously and earnestly.” 
ondon edition. This edition hae been prepared by Rev. 
Thomas Hill, and is approved by the Middlesex Suuday 
School Association. 
Price $1.80 a dozen. Copy furnished for examination. 
«ROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


tor, and the distinguished traveller, Bayard Tay- 


Whe wrappages were removed, it | lor of New York, as poet, of the Alpha Chap- 
eeereey nee lie ter of the Phi-Beta-Kappa Sociery, at Cam- 


jr dagnd sat Oe eras sig tvapisi Latoom bridge, on its next anniversary, (the 18th of Ju- 
boiling bitumen, previous to the process of em- ly.) 

‘balming, or ins ead of that, so that it was sadly 
charred and disfigured. Mr. Gliddon says this 
| was sometimes done by the Egyptian undertak- 


{ 

of applause. 
By Rev. C. 

A new edition with an Introduction. : (From the Pree Charch Magusine.} 

“ We have lingered over the pages of this most attractive 
hbeok, with feelings of interest, and tenderness, and affec- 
tion, which we cannet express. Many remembrances of 
youth arose, and took fall possession of our heart, while in 
some instances we scarcely :new whether we read the 
pages of the work before us or those of memory. It is well 
that instances of the precious influe ces of maternal piety, 
prudence, and love, should be recorded ; but who ca. tell 
their inestimahe value? The mothers of the wise and 


The following will be ready in a few days. 
Discourses on the Rectitude of Human Nature. By Rev. 
G. W. Burnap. 
Communion Thoughts. By Rev. 8. G. Bulfinch. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


1i2os. 


june’. 











OMMUNION THOUGHTS. Crosby & Nichols have 
just pub ished Communion Thoughts, by Rev 8. G. 
1 00 | Bulfinch, | vol. Clergymen and others wishing copies for 
5 gy | circulation, will be supplied at a large reduction from the 


or American Unitarian Association. The Treasurer 
acknowledges the receipt of the following sums, viz : 


From a Friend, 





adore the venerable house in which we and our 
| fathers have worshipped, it has remained for this 
| year to be distinguished above all others by the 
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LATION. : | . ’ < Anxiliary Association in Providence, 9! — ’ Soar 5 i! yes, i a 
as invoked by Rev. Mr | So went the day. And when at early even- | iencticence of which it has been the object on TS: oF funeral officials, to save labor. Itwasa) us Ai uuknown Friend, by Rev R. C. Waterston, 5 00 resell pelos. a RS Commission Paper Establishment.  |g0ed: yes, were there more such mothers, we might cond 
was decorated with ing the thanks ofthe Convention bad been pre-e part of ia unwavering and devoted fiends, |fraudvlent transuetion on their pavt, but the) Assen Asngoais tii 2g — iat. a. eee nee 

Sa it : ; . ; shi “ iety in N ber and, Pa., t : H 3 y : 
i dab ood, ba: lengl sented to Rev. Mr. Ware for hisdiscourse and to 1; ig to us, a deeply interesting era in our history. |fraud was concealed by the wrapping, which) “ Unitwian gecietsin Narhunier and Pe. to Dr. Bauer, Dentist, | Jones & WHEELWRIGHT, 
as written “ welcome,” our friends of the Watertown Society for their | And while our hearts overflow with gratitude for | was exceedingly beautiful, and perfect, showing i ee gr = > pe Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston. New (ioods { heap! 
kind reseption and christian hospitality, and we these signal displays of the affectionate and be- all the arts of modern surgery in bandages. The “ Auxiliary Association in West Bridgewater, 9 00 F DENTISTRY AVE constant'y for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 
p theses manent SS ated, representing, as we did, some twenty | prt lady’ yas Ac, and, from the hierogly-| “ A Friend, 20 | TEACHER IN THE ART O i ? the following articles, which they offer at manufac- —AT THE— 
hl. The tables were ar: separated, rep hey — "MY | nevolent spirit of our friends, we cannot forget |/ady s name was ’ ’ i ae Auxiliary Association, Rev. Mr. Ellis’s Soci- Office No. 561 Washington street, Boston. | turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. SILK AND SHAY WAR 
" ; et thirty Societies of our Faith,—one impression, | ,),. h herishing kindred |phics, she would appear to have belonged to the ety in Charlestown, 140 00 NB AWL WAREHOUSE, 
by the ladies—and am . , | that there are other societies, cherishing kindr phics, i “ Kev. Mr. Hall's ~ociety in Dorchester, addi- i eal) OP PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. sé anno 
wea 1: it is believed, went with us,—that the day had and like precious faith with ourselves, which, Theban aristocracy. tional, ‘ ; 5 0 pe i Migpanss og paorewthae the roots. of pivoting dam- | Book paper, medi»m and medium and a half; double do, NOVER STREET. 
bly in social intercourse. mi ‘ell seni ide seamen: Mali Ciddiel v : 0 aS “ Individuals in Unita. Society in Haverhill, to cai yer of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable of v rious weight und color Auy size and quality made to T 1 . g 
. F. W. Ware of Cam- a ree Any shich | "s in th nae from thets locality, oe aah See OLE Se EK | Society For PropaGaTING THE GospeL ea agg Hr mr ts dioaaga 30 °0 manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very order at short notice. STU ART & FUR BES ’ 
gained to the cause which gathered us in the 1n-| kind and steadfast friends, and are thus obliged | The followi “ Rev. Mr. Frost’s Society in Concord, 103 00 | low prices. soi FANCY COLORED PAPER. 
creased interest of its friends. Fr. A. W f the instituti perce InpiaNs AND OTHERS. Serene). « Auxiliary Association in Petersham, 7 00 Dr. Bauer in r ding his pr | aid to the) yop handbills, book covers, fly leaves, &c. ; glazed and LATE BAGLEY & STUART, 
. A. W. | to jabor hard for the support of the Institutions | aglies ef this Society was unavoidably omitted do. do. in Fitchburg, additional, 27 00 | Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- unglazed double cap, assor ed colors, for writing-book cov- AVING completed the alteration in their store have 
WORSHIP | » 5 : | “ do. do. in Newport 20 00 | ough, reguiur educet‘on and study in the best Universities in added to th luable stock hoice selecti 
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POETRY, 
HYMN. 


BY WILLIAM ROSCOE. 








Heavenly Father ! in whose sight 
Darkness flashes into light, 
Gracious, from thy throne on high, 
Cast on me a pitying eye: 

See my soul in anguish tost, 

Lost to peace, to virtue lost, 
Struggling with its weighty chain, 
Btruggling ever, but in vain ; 

As some wretch, tempest o’er, 
Lasors to regain the shore, 

So, my God, my spirit tries 

From the sea of vice to rise. 

Stull my powers are weak to suve, 
Still pursues some strouger wave, 
And, with a resistiess sweep, 
Whelins me in the foaming deep. 


Long, the dupe of huinan pride, 
Have 1 « » myself relied ; 

Long sustuined th’ unequal strife 
That defended more than life ; 
By such weak allies betrayed, 
Now no more I trust their aid, 
But to safer refuge flee, 

Resting all my ho, es on Thee. 


God of love! my faults forgive, 
Bid me hope and bid me live! 

Let some dawn of light control 
Thi. long darkness of the soul ; 
From the temple of my heart 

Bid each groevelling thought depart, 
And to guard its peace supply 
Steadfast faith and holy joy: 

Meek repentance, in whose eyes 
Tears of true contrition ise ; 
Gratitude, whose hands are prest 
Duteous on her f.elimg breast : 
These shall in thy sacred way 
Guice my feet, long prone to straa, 
Till, each meaner passion «er, 

I may tempt thy frown no more ; 
Nor, of youth and vigor vain, 

Sow in sin, to reap in pais. 


Swiftly fly the rolling year! 

Till that happier morn appear 
That my uoblest hopes shall see 
Centered, O my God! in Thee ! 
That shall teach my thoughts to rise 
O'er the world and all its joys 5 
Bend o! edient to ‘hy laws ; 

Feel the worth of self app!ause ; 
Nobly scorn each meaver care, 
And in conscious virtue dare 

All that comes in misery’s train, 
Sicknoss, poverty and paia, 
Heedless of the hour of fate, 
And prepared for cither state. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


IDELLA PEMBERTON. 


BY REV. PHILIP P. NEELY. 








‘I am glad vou have come William,’ said 
Idella Pemberton to her husband, as he entered 
the room late one eveni.g m November ; ‘I feel 
so lonely as the night winds beat against the 
walls,and Agnes has been worse all the even- 
ing. William, [ know your business in town 
demands much of your time, vet will you not try 
and spare yourself from it, so that you can spend 
your evenings with me until our babe is beyond 
the danger of another parexism! It frightens 
me se rauch when you areaway. Whenshe has 
recovered, I will endeavor to resign myself to 
your necessary abseuce.’ , 

Her kind words and pleasing eyes went di- 
rectly to the heart of William Pemberton, who, 
drawing his young wife affectionately to his bo- 
som, replied, 

‘Yes, Idella, I have neglected you and our 
little Agnes too long. I promise you to watch 
with you until she is quite well. To-mortow 
evening I wil! bring out a collection of, beoks, 
so that our hours of watching may pass pieas- 
antly and profitably away.’ 

‘You are verv kind to me,’ said Idella, while 
tears, such as she had not shed for weeks, yath- 
ered in her eyes. 

William Pemberton was a young man of ar- 
dent and generous feelings. Having received a 
liberal education underthedirection of his uncle, 
and possessing a handsoine patrimony, he em- 
barked in the mereantile business in the loveliest 
village of the South. It was there he saw 
Idella Chandler. She was just seventeen, and 
such was the gentleness and amiability of her 
disposition, that a few month’s association was 
guffeient to win his allectione. He wooed her, 
ani was successful. They were as happy a 
pair 2s ever knelt before the bridal altar; and 
none that gazed upon him, as he stood in the 
manliness of youth, or on her, as she trembled 
beneath a robe of purest white—beautifal emblem 
of a spotless heart, and were united in the most 
hallowed relation on earth, would have dreamed 
that shadows would ever darken the path on 
whose flowery threshold they were then stand. 
ing. 

Atthe time our story opens, they were liv- 
ing in a retired cotiage house, a short distance 
from town. Two years had glided by since 
their marriage, and the morn of their wedded 
love had beer unclouded. The frank, ingenuous 
nature of William Pemberton made him the easy 
subject of temptation, and 
resistance was but too unsuccessful. For some 

weeks he had returned home late at night main- 
taining throughout the evening a silent and mo- 
rose manner. He gave as his excuse, that the 
opening of his full stock of goods required his 
unceasing aitention, and the confiding Idella, 
with a credulity inseparable from true affection, 
doubted it not. Perhaps if she had marked 
closely the expression of his eye, or had narrowly 
watched his step, the wildness of one, and the 
unsteadiness of the other, would have revealed 
with too dreadful acertainty, the fearful peril to 
which he was exposed. She knew that he was 
not as he once was, but the voice of affection 
whispered an excuse for him, in the worldly cares 
with which he was surrounded. Of his absence 
she had not yet complained ; but when her babe 
sickened she ventured to plead for the company 
of her husband and prevailed. The recovery of 
Agnes was rapid. During the evenings which 
William passed at home, it seemed as if he and 
Idella had entered upon anew existence. Al] 
his former tenderness returned. Fe read to his 
wife, and hung around the couch of the little 
invalid : administered needful restoratives with a 
hus»and‘s kindness and » father’s love. When 
the child recovered entirely. William still spent 
his evenings with his family, in reading or rainb- 
ling. It wasa season of quietude and peace. 
Gradually he returned to his former habits— 
drank deeper and deeper into the wine cup, until 
it cast off the bonds of moral restraint, and bound 
him in its damning vassalage. Idella—the gen- 
tle, the devoted Idella—was the last to believe 
William Peraverton a drunkard. 

It was a stormy night in the winter of 1840. 
The wind blew in fitful gusts, and the snow fell 
through the clap-board roof of a miserable hovel 
in one of the miserable streets of. Gather- 
ed around a handful of wasting embers in that 
wretched hut, was a pale woman and two chil- 
dren, one a daughter about fourteen, the other a 
son, seeiningly about six years old. The moth- 
er was sewing by the feeble light of the old 
lamp fastened to the wall, while the daughter 
read to her the experience of a reformed drunk- 
ard, which had been slipped under a craggy door 
shutter by some unknown friend. This was the 
once happy Idella Pemberton, and her worse 
than orphan children. Her husband had drank 
till he was a sot—nay more, a pauper, 

His property was gone, his kindness was gone, 
and upon the feeble Idella and her daughter fell 
the support of the family. She was a frail erea- 
ture, and the sufferings of the mind, combined 
with those of the body, were wasting her away. 
It was apparent that without a change she would 
soon be beyond the griefs that were preying 
upon her bosom. Yet she murmured not. 
Amid the want that poured upon her, and the 
reproaches of her husband, she was uncomplain- 
me On, mother, what shall we do? Is there no 
hope for my dear father t’ said Agnes, laying 
down the book, and sobbing as if her heart would 
break. : 

‘ Yes, my child, there is hope in God. He 
has said—** Call upon me in the day of trouble, 
and 1 will deliver you.”’ In him have I confided, 
and in him do 1 still hope, He has never forsa- 
ken us altogether, nor will he while we trust in 
him,’ ; 

‘Dear mother, how can I bear it? You are 
dying every day, and when you are gone, what 


will become of me and my poor little brother 
Willie! Oh, mother, can’t we get father to 
sign the pledge *” 
. Be py child. The Lord is good, and 
should he take me, he will provide for you and 
your brother. You must go before him with 
our wants. ‘Take your mother’s wants before 
him through Jesus Christ. Remember that the 
romise is, that if you ask, you shall receive. 
‘ast your burden on him and he will sustain 
you.” 
* My dear mother, let us gotohim now. Now 
let us kneel before him here. I feel as if he 
would answer our prayers. I know he will. 
Oh mother, let us try and prove him now.’ 

And in that lonely hour, while the wild wind 
was moaning piteously without, and coléness 
was pinching the sufferers within, did that girl 
and her mother bow before God, to test his faith- 
fulness. And never did purer aspirations as- 
cend to Heaven than the pleading of that suffer- 
ing hand. Never did angel watchers assist by 
their mysterious ministrations in a holier cause. 
It was the agony of a breaking heart as it 
groaned under the accumulated wrongs of years. 
‘The vision of the past swept before the wretched 
Idella, and her soul seemed to embody all its 
hopes into one. 

She wrestled, struggled, and wept, as if her 
heart was crumbling beneath the intensity of 
her agony. She prayed for the reformation of 
her husband—for it to begin then—chat moment, 
wherever he might be. Her words seemed to 
be the raising of faith far above unbelief—the 
sundering of its fetters—the laying of the torn, 
bleeding heart before God. ‘O thou righteous 
being !’ she exclaimed, ‘ who hast promised he!p 
in need, hear from thy holy habitation the 
wretched inmates of a cold hovel. Thou who 
hast in the mysterious dispensations banished 
me from the protection of parenta! love, and who 
hast for thine own wise purposes, left me and 
my little ones to struggle on in misfortune and 
want; oh, look upon us in our misery, and 
answer our supplications. Oh, reclaim him 
around whom my heart still clings, even in his 
degradation, and save him from eternal wo.— 
Oh, righteous God! I do believe, help thou my 
unbelief! Bring him back to the path in which 
we onced walked happily together, and 3 

At that moment the door opened, and Wiliam 
Pemberton rushed into the arms of his kneeling 
wife, exclaiming— 

* Oh, my suffering angel Idella, your prayer 
is answered. I have this night joined the Wash- 
Lingtonians and if there is grace in heaven to 
aid a poor suffering worm, my pledge shall be 
kept.’ 

*Amen,’ fervently responded the bewildered, 
weeping wife. 

‘Oh, Idella! can you, will you forgive all— 
my unkindness—my cruelty—and from this 
night forward, God being my helper, I will be a 
suber man, and will seek to make you happy.’ 

‘ Dear husband ! Jet the past be forgotten,’ re- 
plied the happy wife, while she cried aloud in 
the delirium of her joy ; ‘ let us trust in God for 


FOR CHILDREN. 


DISOBEDIENCE; OR THE AFTER- 
NOON WITH MRS. PRATT. 


When I was quite a little girl, only nine years 
old, my grandmother, with whom | lived, sent 
me on an errand to one Mrs. Pratt, whose house 
was more than two miles from ours. Mrs. Pratt 
lived ona farm, had plenty of cows and sheep, 
chickens and geese, and I went there to ask her 
if she had some yarn which she had promised to 
my grandmother, and which was to be woven 
into thick, warm cloth for winter wear. Asl 
had no little brother or sister to play with me, I - 
was accustomed to amuse myself alune and to 
take long walks, and epend whole days in the 
woods, taking with me a little basket of lunch- 
eon, and coming home, when the black crows 
went cawing back to their trees at sunset. 

The road to Mrs. Pratt’s was very pleasant, 
running past green meadows, and hilly pastures 
covered with sheep, by the side of brooks, 
through shady groves and deep woods, and now 
and then by a comfortable farm-house. But it 
was now October, and the trees had put on their 
red and brown and yellow trimmings ; the grain 
fields had been reaped, the corn was stacked, the 
bright yellow pumpkins were piled up in large 
heaps, the potatoes had been dug, and men and 
boys were busy with carts and oxen taking the 
produce home to the barns and granaries. 1 had 
never been this road before—but there was no 
danger of losing my way. My grandmother 
charged me to deliver her message to Mrs. Pratt, 
and then to stay and play with the children, and 
rest an hour, but to be sure and come away sv 
as to be at home in good season and before dark 
I kissed her, promised to be punctual, and walk- 
ed cheerfully off on my errand. ‘ 

I watched the pretty squirrels jumping over 
the fences, and stone walls, or busily employed 
under the beech trees, picking up and nibbling at 
the little three-cornered nuts, or stowing them 
away for their winter food. The birds had al- 
most all left, excepting here and there a solitary 
red-breast, or a partridge who went whizzing 
through the trees. 

I reached Mrs Pratt’s, and found the good 
woman at home, and inquired immedistely about 
the yarn for grandma, She said it wasall ready, 
and she would send Jim over with it the next 
day. Mary Pratt, a little girl about my age, 
took me to see the hens and chickens, and then 
to the barn, which is generally the favorite re- 
sort of children in the country. There wasa 
man threshinz wheat in the barn and singing to 
keep time with his flail. After we had been all 
over the barn, and jumped about on the hay, we 
went into the house and saw Polly Pratt weav- 
ing, and Hannah spinning. Two litle boys, Ira 
and Albert, were picking up chips, where Jim 
was chopping wood—every one was busy. | 
asked Mrs. Pratt if I had been there an hour. 
It seemed to me that it was growing dark, and 
that it was time to go home. She said it was 











the future.’ 

* Agnes, my daughter, will you forgive your | 
father’s unkindness, and pray that 1 may never 
depart from my resolution? | 





unfortunately his | 


*Oh, my dear father, I will love you more 
|than I ever did, and I will always pray for you,’ 
|said the sobbing girl, and she threw her arms} 
about her father’s neck and kissed away his 
| tears. 

‘ And father,’ said Willie, who stood by weep- | 
ling at the strange scene, * you will let me love 
| you and kiss you, as I do mother, won’t you!’ | 
| * Yes, my son, and strive to be worthy of it 


too,’ said the father, ashe pressed him to his | 
> 


bosom. 
| The wind in its wild careerings that night, | 
swept not over a happier house than the lonely | 
thovel of William Pemberton. . ‘ ‘ 
| Five years have passed away, and William 
Pemberton, by sobriety and industry, has re- 
hgained his cottage home, and there, with his| 
pious Idella, to whose cheek the bloom of health | 
has returned, and their children, he is spending | 
his days in quietude and devotion 

Is your husband a drunkard! Be geutle with | 
him and pray forhim. Areyoua drunkard, or| 
a moderate drinker?’ Remember the wife of| 
your bosom, the children of your love, and the | 
soul you possess, which is of incalculable 
Pworth.—May God bless this narrative to your) 
good. 


I'VE DONE SMOKING. 


Our friend delivered himself thus, honestly 
jand in earnest. Ashe emptied his mouth of the 
| last cigar, our mouth became full—tull of bles- | 

ainge 

Blessed is the man himself. He is more wise, 
}more cleanly, more savory and more reasonable 
jthan when he went smoking and puffing about 
| like a locomotive. 
| Blessed 1s the man‘s wife. She isthe happier 
woman for the four reasons mentioned in the last, 
j}sentence, and for mauy more. She had hoped 
against hope for the last puff; but it has been | 
made at last. We seem to see her face brighten | 
'—her step is more elastic—her voice is sweeter 

—her welcome to her husband as he reaches 
home is mere cordial. She has our hearty con- 
| gratulations, 

| Blessed is the man’s Aouse. 
spirit has gone out of it. 
| kept neat and tidy. 
iho more. 

Blessed is the man’s apparel. A certain fra- 
| grance has left it, but not to the sorrow of those | 
joft in proximity with him. His wardrobe is mi- 
|nus a real annoyance, and plus the benediction 
of many.a friend. 

And blessed is the man’s health. In the smoke | 
|and fire he so long kept up beneath his nostrils, 

he ied an insidious enemy. And his whole ner- 
| vous and d’gestive system unites in the benedic- | 
tion we now indite. 

And blessed is the man’s pocket. A leak is 
istopped. As much as before will flow in, and 
‘less flow out. Weseem to hear a voice from 
| that quarter,‘ there will be better days in the 
| department of our master’s dominions.”’ 

And blessed be the man’s resolution. May it 
| tower aloft, like a granite pillar, above all the 
|smoke and fire that may assail it. 
| puff! Be it the last! 

will not join, yet there will be enough to unite ir 
a hearty Amen—{ Traveller. 
! 


} 








An uvesavory | 
More easily ean it be} 
Old repellencies will repulse 








| Tae wonvers or German Mecnanism. In| 
one of the saloons of the Royal Palace ot Wur- | 


| and watehed the clouds. 
| in the west, and I was in despair. 


| window. 


| 
} 
} 
| 
} 


| not time yet, and I must stay and have some sup- 


per. I said no, as grandma had told me not to, 
But still I waited a litle longer. How bitterly 
I repented of it afterwards. Mary Pratt said she 
would walk part of the way heme with me. 1 
was glad of this, for 1 began to dread the long, 
lonely walk. It began to grow cloudy and dark, 
and then I said I must go, for I was afraid it 


| would rain; and grandma would be very much 


troubled if I did not come home in season, as 
grandpa was away, and she had no one to send 
for me. But I did not put on my bonnet and 
shawl and hid them good-bye as ] ought to have 
done, and Mrs. Pratt did wrong in urging me 
to remain, as little children always think older 
peuple know best about such things. Mrs. Pratt 
said she would send Jim home with me after 
supper, for she was afraid it would rain. Sure 
enough ina few minutes it began to sprinkle, 
then to rain “faster and faster. 1 began to ery. 
I was very sad indeed ; I thought how anxious 
grandma would be, how she would look out of 
the window, to watch me coming up the road, 
and how grieved she would be to think I was out 
in the rain, when I, naughty child, had not even 
left Mrs. Pratt's. Bye-and-bye we had supper. 
Polly made some nice slap-jacks, as she called 
them, but I coula not eat any. Mrs. Pratt said 
it rained so, she should be afraid to let -me go 
home, and I must stay all night. Iwas now 
more wretched than ever ; | stood at the window 
Though it was about 
the time of sunset, there were no brizht streaks 
It grew dark 
and lamps were lighted. I still stood. at the 
After a long, long time, seme vue 
knocked at the door. Who could it be! They 
had no neighbor near, and what could bring any 
one out insucha rain? Mrs. Pratt taking acan- 


| dle and shading it with her hand, went to open 
| the door. 
| my grandfather’s voice, inquiring if their little 


O, how rejoiced I was whew J heard 


Annie wasthere! Yes, Mrs. Pratt told him, 
and in came poor grandfather with a lantern in 
his hand, and his coat and umbrella dripning with 
water. He looked cold and tired. He said he 
did not get home till nearly dark, and then he 


|fuund grandma very much distressed because | 


had not returned. As 1 was always at home in 
season, she teared something had happened to 
me on the way, and he unmediately started to 
meet me, and had inquired at all the houses on 
the road if any one had seen me pass. How sor- 
ry I was that poor grandfather had to come all 


| this way in the storm afier me ! 


Mrs. Pratt asked him to let me stay all night, 
but he said I had better go with him; he did not 


| like it because Mrs. Pratt did not send me heme 


in season—this, however, I found out afterwards, 
I don’t know what would have kept me there 
any longer, so Mrs. Pratt wrapped me up ina 
large shawl, and I trudged along by the side of 
grandpa, holding on to his coat, for | could net 
take his hand, as he held the umbrella in one, 
and the lantern in the other. The road was full 
of puddles of water, the wind blew with a dismal 
sound through the tall trees, the leaves strewed 
the ground, and the brooks swollen with the rain, 
were rushing a long helter-skelter, and the scene 
was as much changed since noon, as was the cold, 
wet, repenting child, from the gay and happy 
one, who went along a few hours before as 


That last | eheertul and contenied as the birds and squirrels. 
And though the smokers | Grandmother had a nice bright fire and a com- 


fortable supper all ready for us, and warm, dry 
clothes to put on; we both needed them, for we 
were drenched with therain. Grandmother said 
nothing then about my disobedience in staying 


| so long; she saw I was miserable enough, with- 


‘temburg—when you cross the threshokl, a white | Ut any other punishment — but I was more 


spaniel springs barking to the dour, being moved | 
| by clock work and a spring. 


Another clock represents a female figure made | 


of porcelain, the full size of Jife, and natural co- | 
lors. ‘The mouth of the figure is open, display- 


wretched for, the trouble I had caused her and 


| my good grandfather than from pain, or cold or 


But the consequences of my miscon- 
The next day I was suf- 


hunver. 
duet did not end here. 


| fering with a terrible sore throat, and it was two 


‘ing 12 front teeth, all numbered from 1 w 12. | weeks before I was able to be out with the birds 


| . 
In the morning at 6 o'clock these teeth have disap- | #241"- 


| peared, and the mouth is toothless. At7 o'clock 


‘the lady takes a tooth from the box on her right 
‘aud places it into her mnouth; at 8 she adds anoth- 
|er—and thus she continues wadd one after anoth- 
jer, till at six in the evening all 12 are in. At7 
|o’clock she takes away one, and thus on, until 6 
|o'clock in the morning, the jaws are once more 
‘toothless. The clock is wound up once in six 
‘days. A Barometer is so arranged that, when it 
| portends rain, a little man runs out of the house 
| with an open umbrella in his hand, and when it 
|is about to snow, he comes out with a cloak on, 
|and an approaching thunderstorm the little man 
|announces, by coming forth, with a prayer-book 
lin his hand. These indications take place 12 
| hours in advance of the impending change. ‘There 
is also a clock in one of tue rooms representing a 
little man taking a pinch of snuffevery hour, and 
sneezes a number of times corresponding with 
the hour. 





Last or THe Staves 1s New Encuanp. 
The New Hampshire papers record the death at 
Hanover, of Mrs. Jane Wentworth, a colored 
woman, at the age of three score and ten. Grad- 
uates at Dartmouth will recollect her as Aunt 
Jenny, the wash woman, and nurse in sickness. 
Her parents were slaves, kidnapped when very 
young, and came by inheritance in possession of 
the family of Mrs. House of Hanover. . They 
| were subsequently sold to a gentleman in Salem, 
|N. H., where they remained until they were 
jemancipated by the laws of the State. Jenny 
| was born in Hanover, in 1777, was sold with her 
| parents, and upon becoming free, she married 
Charles Wentworth, a slave of Governor Went- 
worth. | thea removed to Hanover—where 
they lived will their death. Jenny outlived her 
husband several years—and was one of the last 
of the African race who in our early history were 
held in bondage in New England. 





But I never forget this sad lesson, and 
the memory of the dismal afternoon at Mrs. 
Pratt’s haunts me to this day. [Annie Arm- 
Strong. 





FARM WORK FOR JUNE. 


June will be hailed with joy by those who have 
been shuddering through April and May. June 
weather is much wanted about this time, as corn 
finds but little consolation in the past month. We 
have hardly had a hot day in planting time, and 
we need a hot June to give us courage. For 
many years the spring has not been so backward 
as now, Yet now it is not too jate to hope for 
good harvests of all descriptions, Let us: still 
trust to that Providence which never fails to pro- 
vide for our wants. 

We learn from all quarters that the prospect 
for a good supply of fruit was never better. 
Trees bore nothing of consequence last year ; 
they have had a jubilee which must have recruit- 
ed their strength. We are full in the faith that 
we should have a supply in such a year as -his, 
though the Almanac might name it an odd year, 
whén, some philosophers argue, we have no fair 
right to expect much fruit. 

Tilling among corn, potatoes, and young trees 
should commence early, for this diminishes labor 
as it increases the plants. Many trees cease to 
extend their shoots before June passes, and if a 
good growth is expected the earth about them 
should be stirredearly. You cannot hope thata 
young tree will grow while a mass of green 
sward sod surrounds it. 

Carrots, parsnips and bects may be sown in the 
fore part of this month. The seeds should all 
be soaked in warm water and then mixed with 

ter or ashes to separate them easily from 
each other. When planted, the ground should 
be pressed down close on the seeds. One inch 
of loam is thick enough if well pressed down. 

Cucumbers, melons, squashes, and pumpkins, 





THE 


’ 

BOYS’ CLOTHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
13 NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE. 

PARING FOR A MUCH LARGER 
SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 
THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE 


The STORE, «lthough previously extensive, has been en- 
larged by the addition of a part of an Avjoining Building, 
THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE 

OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 

ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY! 


|may yet -be planted, with a better prospect of 
success than at an earlier day. Charcval dust 
is good to sprinkle over the hills, for charcval 
attracts the heat Jike a black cvat, and charcoal 
is no favorite of flies and grubs. Ifa box two 
feet sqare, without any bottom, is plaeed over 
each hill, and covered with the cheapest kind of 
gauze, or cotton cloth, the hill will be the warm- 
er for it, and the bugs will be excluded, This 
may be as cheap as killing the bugs by hand af- 
ter they have done mischief to the vines. 
Beans in abundance should be planted in the 
garden, and if they are not wanted for the table 
they may be threshed and ground, with corn, 
for the cows. More peas will be needed than 
ou will have from the plants that came up in 
March, Peas sown at this time reoay, in some 
measure, the labor of producing. 
Fencing materials begin to rot in warm weath- 
er if permitted to lie on the ground. Good fen- 
ces make orderly cattle. It is nota good policy 
to tempt cattle by poor fences, or totry the ex- 
periment of leaving « singal rail when three may 
be had. If your fences are of wood you must 
lovk to them after a high wind. [Ploughman. 





The Stock is much larger than at any former period, and 
to which additions are constantly being made. It is, we be- 
lieve, gencrally admitted that the 


Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 


Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as- 
sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Store in this City ! 

There 1 no want of attention to the 
CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT CONFIDENCE 
on being ale to find whatever is desirable in this line. 





TIME TO TRIM TREES. 


Apple trees may be trimmed as soon as planting 
is over. The sap will not issue out of the wound 
when the leaves are growing. This is a fact in 
regard to grape vines also; there is no trouble 
about their bleeding after the leaf is out in tue | 
spring. Have acare to leave enough top ona 
young tree to protect it from the sun. Exeess- 
ive trimming, at one time, is very injurious to all 
kinds of trees. We would rather see a bear on 
one of our apple trees than a rude man with a 
saw and a hatchet, 

Evergreen trees may be set at any time in June; 
but if the weather happens to be hot and dry they 
will need much care. Last year we set some firs 
and pines in the middle of June ; but they suffer- 
ed more than if set two weeks sooner. We lost 
a few, but saved the largest number by watering ferestf 
them at night. "They were transplanted with 
large sods that would retain the water and sup- 
ply the roots asit was wanted. [Ploughman. 


THOSE WHO BUY AT WHOLESALE 
WILL FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR 
ATTENTION ! 

SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE, 
—AND AT THE— 

LOWEST PRICES! 
BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 

TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


THE TERMS BEING LIBERAL. 


Oliver Hudson & Co. 
No. 4 


Brattle, near Court Street, Boston. 





AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF 


CARPETING S 
FOR SALE AT THE 
“WAREHOUSE 


—OFr— 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS!\Henry Pettes & Co., 


Jewett & Prescott, | No. 224 Washington Street, 
No. 2 Milk Street, | CORNER OF SUMMER 8T., 
AVE received forthe SPRING TR 41°E of 1850, a truly | : : _p 
Magnificent assortment of SHAWLS. SILK Goops, | 1000 Pieces of Superfine Three-Ply, and elegant 
&c., which is sulaitted +o the Pr blic, for appr: val | Brussells and Tapestry Carpetings, 
in every variety of beautifu colors and figures. 








“THE BOSTON EMPORIUM 





CASHMERE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS—PLAIN | 
EMBROIDERED and DAMASK FIGURED CR4PE | ; : ‘ ; 
SHAWLS—BAY STATE LONG «nd SQUARE SHAWLS | 500 Pieces of very low-priced Carpetings, for 
—BLACK SILK SHAWLS,—or, t: sum up the catalogue, 4. . 

EVERY KIND OF SHAWLS,—-K ih ond Elegan:,—Com Offices, Chambers, &c. 
In the assortment are more than one hundred 


mon and Substa:tial, Low Priced and Expensive. 
NEW AND SPLENDID PATTERNS 


BLACK and FANCY COLORED SILKS for Dresses, 
of Carpetings, all of which are warranted 


in the same uulimited variety of Styles and Qualities. 
CAMELEON SATIN DE CHINES and FRENCH | 

Perfectly Fast Colors. 

PAINTED 


SATINS. 

CANTON and INDIA SILKS and SHAWLS. 

€RAPE and CASHMERE MANTLES and SCARFS. | 

| FRENCH SACKS, VISITES and MANTILLAS, in} FLOOR U1tL-CLOTHS, 

j true Paris ~tvles, aod RICH SILKS in suitable widths for | ? ; 

all these articles. of all widths and prices. 
; 

MOURNING SHAWLS and SILK GOODS of all kinds Purchasers of Carpets will find in our Warehouse a com- 

plete assortment of every article necessary to furnish a 





NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing- 
ing Schools and Choir Bractice ; entitled 
NHE BAY STATE COLLECTION: A. N. Joun 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, ton; Josian 
Oscoop, Orgunist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hint, Organist at Old Seuth Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of Sscrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega 
tional and Social Worship. 
The work tains a large t of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
iELEMENTARY PaiNcipLes are arranged in such a manner, 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 


State Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER. 
UARANTEED CAPITAL 6! 
G Hon. JOHN DAVIS, tte nrg 
Hon. Isaac Davis. 
Hon. SrePHEN Sacispury, } Vice Presidents. 


DIRECTORS. 


Hon. E. Washburn, 

Hon Alex. De Witt, 
Hon. John Brooks, 
aa W. Wilder, 

on. Henry W. Cushman 

Henry Chapin, Esq. 
Freeman Upham, Esq. 
E} sha P. Fearing, Eaq. 


Hon. A. D. Foster, 
Ichabod Washburn, 
John Milton Earle, 

John Green, M. D. 

Benj. F. Hey wood, M. D. 
Charles Mederm 3) as 
Joseph Sargent, M. D. 


C. L. Putnam, 





Also, FINE BOMBAZINES and ALPACCAS.—WIDE 
|\SILK VELVETS for Visites and Shaw)s. 

Each Steamer and Packet frow Liverpoo! or Havre add~ 
something new to our assortment, keepi g it ever fresh and 


| house in the plainest or most elegant manner, and always at 
LOW PRICES. 
HENRY PETTES & CO. 


}atteactive. All Parchasers, (inc/uding the Ladies en masse.) marehae — 
| are assured ¢ f our intention to present at all times (he Best 
| Goods—the Largest Variety—and at uniform Low Prices. | 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No. 2 Milk Street, Boston, a few steps from Washington st. 
| marehl6é Simosis i 





Spring and Summer Goods ! 
E have received by the late serivais of French and 
English Steamers and Packet Ships, 
A LARGE STOCK OF 
NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


For the preset and approaching season, 
—CONSISTING OF— 


NOTICE. 


YHE Summer Term, New Salem Academy, commences | 
on Monday, June 3d, 1850. Board at the Boarding | 
House, inc] ding Washing, can be obtained for @1,50 per 
| mest—-te private families, $1,75. Instructions on the Piano 
Forte, in Painting, Drawing, on reas nable Terms . , ~ -o ~ 
Rooms for the accommodation of Clobs or single persona, SHAW LS, SILKS, DRESS GOODS 
can always be had for boarding themselves. Su h Courses OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
'o economy are bighly «ommendable and will be encouraged. IPalo 
| Assistance will be rendered to all who design to teach the! LINENS 
Free one buth in wees Schools and in qualifying)’ OF A LONG APPROVED MAKE, 
ithe Teachers for them. Large additions have been made to | Pipe » 
‘the Library and \pparatus of the Institution recently—oth- ARTICLES FOR BOYS’ WEAR, &c. 
ers in contemplation—so that the Subscriber feels confident ‘ : 
in stating—that the privileges of this Institution—in point of | We have aiso received a full supply of 
thorough instruction - minote and full Hllastration by Expe- | ’ ’ 
riment—Economy in Expenses—Safety in Mealth—halit Ame ican Manufactured (ioods. 
and industry of Studeuts are surpassed by no other similar 
School in the State. | Purchasers will always be nble to find nearly every arti- 
| cle of DRY GOODS wanted in families, and always at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 
DANIELL & CO., 


249 Washington street, 


GARDNFR RICE, P incipal. 
New Salem, June 1, 1850. Sw 


3moe 








HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS |_™s‘4 
AT FRAMINGHAM. has 
ke Summer Term of this School will commence on | New Fashionable Upholstery 
uesday. the first day of June next. A small number | 7 nh TIT . : 
of pupils w 1] be received into the Subscriber's family ; and | AND FURNITURE STOR E 
the constant care and attention of himself and his wi'e will | EDWARD HIXON, 
| be devoted to thew, ae regacde Lun sue ImteLectual and on , . 
mora) training. 170 Washington Street, Boston, 
Terme =o" oa : cp | W OULD inform his friends and the public that 
tre — sig + 9 na _ gre < nye m. a yee addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
lca, banat et peel > 2 te ~ A 3 ah. Sao We. | taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
burn ; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. =. Wheeler, Esq, Fra- | posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
minghan:. - RUFUS F. BREWER. | times the 
Framingham, May 11, 1850. 3mos | omnte 
Se Leena Seo | CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
I MIE Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- | GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- | M fi if he t f *k. Particuls 
sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his family | #0" artered from the neat o . Cen " ersten ate 
| 6 or 8 boys, of ages from = to 12. His best efforts will he | tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
| devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro-| gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
| er farther partivatien, tq be made by | | CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
a , Nquiry may made by letter. i witht 
RICHARD 8. EDES in same faithful munecr us to stand fornace heat. 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. |} E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
janig lisostf lanade an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM. 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
| to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


MOUNT PLEASANT CLASSICAL BUARD- 
‘ ING-@C HOOL, AMHERST, MASS., |} {In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
EV. J. A. Nasu, Principal. The =umm-r Term of | subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
this School will commence on Wednesday, the Ist of ror tm int ¥ s. yo 
May. For purticulurs, address the Principal, at Mount | treet, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
Pleasant. | friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
—- - ~ | they may entrust to his care. 
SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY,| dec? ABRAHAM KIMBALL 
111 Washington Street. | 
j ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collect on 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- | 
| NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
| of all interested in Sabbath Schools 
TY Boo «6 wil! at any time be sent for examination, with 
| the privilege of re‘urning any that are not desired. 





Ivie 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for manufactur ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fol workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
| unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice and at the 
C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath | lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 
} Schools : | The following well known organs are among the many 
A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with | from this manufactory, viz. 
Answers in the Language «of Scripture. By Rev. A. B,| Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
Fuller. | with 40 stops. 
| ae The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis | St. Joseph's Catholic Church, Roxbury, R:v. P. O’Beirne, 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon, | with 40 atape: : : . 
Stephen C. Uhillips (President of the Boston Sunday School enrerrent Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 26 
Society), letters, \ , —_ . 
— letters, recommend.ng the Manual in the highest Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 


| 
| stops. 
Lessons on the Parables; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. Dohestes Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
A Scripture Untechism of the Christian Religion,—-tated | with z- stops. 
in the words of the Bibl- ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. | Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp 
The Gospel Narratives; by Rev. H. A. Miles. | with 34 stops. : z : ’ 
The Ministry of Christ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 «tops. 
A Manual on the Book of Acts ; by Rev. T. B Fox. | St. Pau's Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
The Wor's of Christ; from the New Testament. } Newton, with 49 stops. ‘ y 
—T Questions on the New Testament. Parts 1. ard | Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
, | stops. 
The First Book for Funday Schools. | Ply t 
The Sunday Schoo! Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. | count tine ee reer nnn 
Stephen .'. Phillips. | WM. RB. D. SIMMON? & CU. 
The Sunday School Singing Book. 36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 
| ‘> Specimens of the above wi'l be sent to any Clergy-| march30 2wiseoposém 
; Man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- | ———-—— 
tion. mayil 


WORKS OF THE FATHERS. | 
BEST EDITIONS. UN 
R sale by LITTLE & HROWN, 112 Washington st. | 
Bishop Horne’s Works, 6 vols 8vo, half calf. 
Hooker's Works, by Keble, 3 vols 8vo, full calf, extra. 23 
Barrow’s Worka, 6 vols ve, belf calf. 
Bishop Hall’s Works 12 vols 8vo, tree calf. 
Waterland’s Works, 6 vols, full calf. 
Chillingworth’s Works 3 vols 8vo, full calf, extra. 
Dr Donne’s Works. » vols 8vo, full calf. 
Bishop Jewel's “ orks, 8v Js 8vo, full calf. 
Dean Graves’s Works 4 vols 8vo, tree call. 
Dr. Paley’s Works, 4 vols >vo, calf extra. 
Archbishop Magee’s Wo ks, 2 vols 8vo. 
Pearson’s Minor Theological Works, 2 vols, 8vo, calf. 
| Donne's Dev. tions, 12mo, calf, &c. &c. 


| We would call particular attention to the foregoing, as 
tine copies, in perfect order, of the best editions. 





DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
TREMONT 





ROW, 


(Opposite the Museum,) 


| By J A. Cummings, M.D. 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 


R. CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 
profession, »nd is in possession of all the modern im- 
provemewts in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac fi- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 

Dr. © would respec fully invite all who require ‘rtificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 
| peculiar and life-like appearance of bis Minerai Teeth. Al- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACTING TEETH. 

N. B.—-ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS- 
TERED. 


Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 


For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 


Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 





ANGLO CaTHuLic THEeoLocy. 

| Library of Anglo Catholic Theology, 50 vols 8vo, cloth, 

| uniform set. 

| Anglo Catholicism not Apostolical, by W. L. Alexander, 

|8vo Fer sate by LITTLE & BROWN, 
may25 112 Washingten st. 





POPULAR SERIES OF S S. MANUALS. 


1 Cuannive’s Catecuism, for Young Children, 11th 
e edition. Price 50 cents per dozen. 
| 2. The Worcestrr Association Catecnism,—con- 
jtaining first, The Elements of Religion and Morality. Ini 
| Second, Questi.ns and Answers, chiefly Historical, in the of Harvard Universit, 3 a'so to the Physicians of Bo-ton 
Old Testament. Third, Questions and Answers on the | ©?¢rally. feb23 
New Testament, 15th edition, $1 00 per dozen. re 
3. The Cuaistian Catecutsm, or Lessons from the 
Old and New Testaments, on Religion and Morality. $1 20 
per dozen. 
4. Bisce Biocrarny in the form of Que-tions, with 
reference to Scripture for answers. §1 20 per dozen. 
Published by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington street. 
aprill3 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 
G D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 
@ Fashionable Styles of the day - in « plain manner, at 
a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 
A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery ( urtains, Shades, &c., |-ut up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repuiring, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to. 
344 Vbuehington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
nis 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 825 

_ Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g've particular attention to che prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
b of the apoth y ot scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june28 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


J) Ask hedped Ecclesiastical History of the first three cen- 
turies, 8vo. 

Neander’s G neral ‘hurch History, 4 vols 8vo. 
‘ Collier's Ecciesiastical History of Great Britain, 9 vols, 
vo. 

Jortin’s Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols, 8vo. 

Fuller’s Church |iistory, Worthies, &c., 8 vols. 8vo, calf. 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, ancient and modern, 4 
vols, 8vo, ca f. 

Butler's History of English, Scotch and Irish Catholics, 
since = cermaties, 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England, 12mo, calf. 

For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
march30 lis2os. 112 Washington st. 
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Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an anusnally great variety of New 
Music, mos of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A set of Sotrrecoio Exercises, for training « hoirs, is 
emmbraeed in the work, and also a CHuorisTer’s Inpex, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
n common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 
The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the wants of Choirs and schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Ilymus, and many others. 
ay Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work, 
I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and 1 most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. 1 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and helieve the preference will be sustained by al] who will 
make trial of its merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. ©. Cram, 
Teacher of Music. 
Mexsrs. “Vilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—-After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. J 
shall theyefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to procure them, ete. Moses D. Ranpat. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 

Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State « ollection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly penne it tobe a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and ~inging “chools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 


William Dickinson, Esq. 


Joseph A. Denny 
H. N. Bigelow. : roe het. 


Clarendon Harris 
Witt14M Dickinfon, Treasurer. 

This Company commenced issuing Policies of A 
on the Ist of June, 1845, and in fo nya have issued 1893 
Policie-, and received ey my, 59 in premiums. 

Premiums of Assurance for One Hundred Dollars. 
Annual Payments. 7~Annual Payments. 
Age. For7 yrs. For Life. Age. For7yrs. For Life, 
15 $0 66 $110 $137 $2 38 
20 68 124 139 
25 &3 oi 


144 
28 95 159 
ms ‘ 99 172 
06 188 5 
37 1 22 3 63 4 

In addition to the above premiums a deposit of 6 per 
cent. on the premiums will be required ; and a deposi: note 
varying at the different ages from 15 to 30 per cent. on ihe 
prein ums. 

Applications for Assurance may be made at the Office of 
the Company, at the Central Bank, in Worcester, and to 
the gents in Nes tngland, New York, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania, and ‘hio. . 

NaTH’L. FORD, 21 ™tate Street, Agent for Boston. 
CLARENDON HaAKRIiS, Secretary, 
Worcester, February, 1850. feb23 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 


NEW MUSIe BOOK, 
THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


—'R— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


YUNTAINING original nivsic and selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, MoTeTs, In. 
TROIS, SeNTENCES and CHANTs, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, tor Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastings & Wit 
Liam B. BRapBuRyY. 
We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems bas never before 





The selection of ( hurch Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J, Gurney, 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
. 8. WiTHINGTON, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 
Boston. 
Just published by WILKIN*, CARTER & Co., Boston 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novlod 





Oper AND SCHOOL TEXT--BbUOKS— 
Pu'ilished by D. APPLETON & CU., 200 Broad 
way, New York. 

1. Greek anD Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, L2mo, 75 
cits—Arnold’s Latin Prose Compusition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $l—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arugld’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
ook, edited by Spencer, L2no, $1 50—beza’s Lain 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin 
coln, L2n0, $1—Cesar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12:0, $1 —Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes 
by Tyler, L2mo, $1--Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico 
ta; Notes by Tyler, l2mo, 62 cts. 

il. Frexce.—Collote’s Dramatic French Reader 
12.00, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 1€ | 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 | 
—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning French, editec 


heen presented for their inspection and gratification, 
Phe hook eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
| most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
| Various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
| vecupied wholly with original aad selected matter from 
| the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 


*| ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, duing his late 


| residence in Germany. The MENDLSSOHN CuLLEc- 
| TION ix printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
| ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
| the ordinary size 

| The Mendelssohn Collection is forfeale in Boston, by 
B B. Massey & Co.. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
} Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 

| MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 


HYMN BOOK, 





NEW 

CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 

| FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 

NINETEENTH EDITION. 

fee Subseribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 


erally, to this new aid highly approved Collection of 
| Hyinns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 


hy J. L. Jewett, 12mo0, $l—Key to do, 75 cts—Kow 


< 2 a | the wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12in0, 75.cts—Surrenve’: | 


French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 a0. 

1if German.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, L2mo, $1—Adiler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Oliendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G, J. Adler, 
l2mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Iracran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff?s New Method of Learning Italian, | 
edited by &. Foresti, L2mo, $1 50—Key to du 75 cts. | 

VV. SpanisH.—Oliendorfi’s New Method of Learn- | 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and ‘T. Simonne, 12mo, 


Spanish Phase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

Vi. Heerew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bvjeson and Arnolidi’s Manual 
of Greek and Routan Antiquities, L2n0, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 1l2m0, $1—Crusby’s ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Gralaw’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $l- 





| sperean Reader, 12mo, $i—bheightley’s Mythology o 


| Questions, with American Additions, l2m0, #$1— 
| Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
|za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’ 12mo, 75 
rts— Mandeville’s Elements of Resding and Oratory, 
| Svo, €1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
|3,4, 5—Putz and Arno.d’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
| phy and History, 12mo0, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the. 
| English Language, with Derivations, &c., L2mo, #1— 


' ° . 
| Paylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- | 


jted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
| Taylor? Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
| Modern do, $l 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
| (hild’s First Book. 

NEARLY REApyY.—Roise's 
Composition, 


Exercises in Greek 


| 


tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag2o. 


New Edition, Improved. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CATECHISM 


—oR— 
Lessons from the Old and New Testaments on Religion 
and Mora’ity. 

For the use of Families and Sunday Schools, by Lewis G. 
Pray, Author of History of Sunday Schools. 

TT following ameng others, voluntary testimonials to 

the character and value of the ‘ Christian’s C»techism’ 
| have been received *y the author from Clergymen and Lay- 
; men of our denomination. 

“I thank you for the copy of the Christian’s Catechism, 
which vou were kind enough to send me. I have rend it 
enretully through, and think it admirably adupted for the 
purpose f r «hich it was composed. To suggest topics of 
conversation to a class, and to make teacher and taught, 
search the Scriptu es, ! know of nv text book better adapt- 
ed. This, in my view. sould be the end proposed by all 
books used in Sunday Schools.” ‘ 

“I thank you for the copy of your Catechism you sent 
me. It seems to me the very thing to supply an existing 
need both in respect to teacher and pupil. 1 wish to supply 
a portion of my Sabbath School with the work. rend me, 
«&c.” 


‘*T regard it as an excellence of your Catechism chat it is 
suited to make the scholar stady and think ; thac it expects 
a prepared lesson on his part ;—while, at the same time, it 
is, throughout, so very suggestive, and so seizes hold of the 
really important facts aud principles, disp: sing them in 
suitable order, that it cau hardly fail to incite an intelligent 
teacher to doing his part. The topics seem to be very well 
chosen indeed The employim ‘ut of Scripture language for 
answer , pesents some peculiar advantages ” 


“It fills a space I have wished to see occupied, a'd sup- 
plies what—so far as the first part is concerned, I had once, 
when a Sunday School teacher, th ught of attempting my- 
self. Children grow up without any accurate knowledge of 
the Old Testament for the want of this very Manual which 
you have now prepared. * * The arrangement of the 
second Part strikes me also as felicitou-, and calculated to 
impress children concerning moral and religious duties.” 

“It appears to me really to supply agreat want in Sunday 
School instruction, and to supply it well.” 


“IT should not want anything better as a Sunday School 
teacher, than to take your little book with aclase of young 
scholars,—go along slowly and thorough y, and require them 
to repeat the Scripture passages referred to,—talk with 
them—explnin—illustrate—require at every new lesson a 
recapitulation on their part ef what I had said on the pre- 
vious Sunday (that wou exercise their memory, and deep- 
en the fonndation I wished to lay) and after I have thus been 
toronee the book, go over it again with them twe or three 
times 


* Lhave not examined a Manual in which answers are 
given by quotations from Scripture with which I have been 
more pleased than with yours.” 


“T have never been quite satisfied with the mode of teach- 
ing in our Sabbath Schools. Teacters are too much c n- 
fined to their text books. The schools are mechanical and 
co sequently monotonous. The suggestions to teachers in 
= oe Part of your book will tend tomewha: to break up 
that evil. 


“1 thank you heartily on my own account for your Chris- 
tinn Catechism, and in behalf of the less fortunate class of 
children among whom I am more particularly called to 
labor. = * I like the Second Part of your Manval espe- 
cially in which Religious and Mor-| duties are pointed out 
in specific passages of Scripture of, generally, so simple and 
direct a character that any child able to perceive the nature 
of the duty cannot but anderstand the language of the in- 
junction The longer I live the more do 1 reverence the 
“Book of Books”, and 1 think the more it is studied and 
stamped on the memory the better.” 

“A thorough examination of your Catechism has given 
ine great satisfaction, and meets with my unqualified appro- 
bation. It meets a want which has long been felt,—at 
jeast which | have felt ever since 1 have been the Pastor of 
a Sunday School. In my judgment it possesses xdvantages 
ever any © techism '-ow in use among us, and supplies de- 
ficiences which they exhibit. I have already in roduced it 
into our school, and another year sha | call for more copies.” 

“Your little ‘Christian's Catechism’, 1 have jut run 
through, and think ita valuable addition to our stuck of 
Sunday Schoo! bovks.” 

“A Catechism is one of those important works whose in- 
fluence for good or evil, cannot easily be estimated. The 
orbit of its tiniest words noastronomical science is adequate 
to calculate. Taking this view, what shall be said of your 
compilation ? lam settled on one point,—that you have 
put nothing into it which any sincere believer in Christ will 
regret, or will ever guinsay. If your Catechism is faulty in 
anything it must be in what is wanting, and not in what it 
has: The error if anywhere, lies in its omissions not in its 
commissions. And yet some of its omissions are praise- 
worthy a d admirable ; and come precisely into accordance 
with my notions and experience. * You have given the 
teacher something to do. * * Your brief hints at the 
close of the chapters, in the first half, are to the purpose, 
thing.” use:@ familiar phrase, are “first rate "—‘ THe 


Second Edition, revised and 
* may4 





corrected. Just published by 
8. G. SIMPKINS. 


| collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 


| $150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish | 
| Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s | Cc 


Exoutisa.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern | 


fimizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor | 
Heory, of N. Y. University, 12mo, >1—How’s Shak- | 


| Greece and Rome, 18Smo, 42 cts— Magnall’s Historica | 


12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis. | 
| 12no—Lineoln's Horace, 12mo—Ollendorfi’s Elemen- 


compilers have endeavored to prepare’ a more lyrical 


for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres, 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, a*i many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 
The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
hristian Hymns :—the nun.ber of hymns is very large; 


| the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 


hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 


| rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 


The following is a list of places where the Christian 
| Hysans is in use. 
| MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hamepsnire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; 

Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 

VERMONT. 


Windsor. 


Concord 


Pomfret ; 


MassaCHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
| Divinity Schooi, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
| ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
; water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor. 
| cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
| Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’?; Woburn; Win 
| chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 

Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 

| Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 
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PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


| By N. D. Govt, 
| duthor of “ Beauties of Writing,” “ Writing Master's As 
sistant.” 


| (YXHE Author of the above work is a well-known pen- 
| man, whose great expetience in execution and instruc- 
| tion eminently quali es hia to devise a system of Peuman- 
\ ship adapted both to the Wants of Schools, and for the ex- 
ercise of the experiered Penman, 

The copies are «franged in progressive series, and are 
likewise so diver#fied by the introduction of variati-ns in 
style, as to command the constant attention and exercise 
the ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the 
most sericus Obstacles Lo the success of the teacher. They 
are divwed into five series, intended for the like number of 
books and are so arranged that a copy always comes over 
the «op of the page on which ii 1s to be written 

There are ninety-six copies, presenting, in the first p'ace, 
4 regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary busi- 
ness purposes. followe. by examples of every variety of Or- 
namental “ riting. 

The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty 
of its execution, the super or quality of the paper, and its 
cheapness, must commend it to the favorable regard of 
every one. 

Teacners, ScHoo, ComMiTTEeEs, and others interested, 
are invited to examt e this series, which is confidently pre- 
sented as superior, in plan and execution, to any book of 
the kind heretofore published. 

Just pub:ished by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
feb16 59 Washington reet. 





‘* BEYOND QUESTION THE BEST.” 


W ORCESTER’S LARGE DICTION ARY, coutaining 
more than 100,000 words, with correct orthography 
and pronunciution, by Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Testimony of eminent scholars who have ex- 
amined and who use this dictionary :—* Its vocabulary is 
probabiy more comprehensive than that of all preceding 
Engli h dictionaries united ; we confidently recommend it 
as containing an ample and caref | view of the present state 
of our language.”—|Judge McLean, Judge Woodbury, Dr. 
Potter, Presidents Sparks, Woods, Lord, Hitchcock, Hop- 
kins, Hale, Humphrey, ~wain, Lindsley ; Profes ors Stuart, 
Wiflard, Park, Ch ing, Longfellow ; Dr. Dunglison, a- 
thor of Medical Dictionary ; *. Bowen, editor of North 
American Review, and others. “ Worcester’s Dictionary, 
is beyond question, the best extunt ; it is so regarded by the 
majority of scholars n New ‘ ngl nd, and cannot but be 80 
pro. ounced by every intelligent critic who will under ake 
a careful and candid comparison.”—|Rochester ‘merican. 
“The best publication of the kind ever issued in English.”— 
Boston Post. The writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, Geo. Bancroft, Irving, Prescott, and 0, 
American statesmen and scholars generally, conform to 
this Dictionary. WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
march2?3 Publishers, 16 Water street. 








ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


Orme Hitt Fami.y Boarpine Scuoor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened theif 
Bo irding School in a new hou e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils Their 
course of instruction will +mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fitcubure RaiLROAD, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive a d diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington + ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also ® 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c- 


Mvsic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers ia 
Boston. 





The 8 d Quarter Monday Sept. 10th. 

Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown ) boston. 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marcl6 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 

TERMS.-—-THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, oF 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for Ov 
copiés, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretio # 
the publisher, untilall arrearages are psid 
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